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ALTERNATIVES TO 
‘PRAGMATISM 


The Labour Party conference begins this weekend. During the next 
seven days it’s obvious that three main issues will be the wages freeze, 
Vietnam, and Rhodesia. It’s predictable that the left of the party will 
lose the vote on each of these issues, because the left and the peace 
movement in this country still haven’t made that vital breakthrough 
which would show, too clearly for evasion, how the financial and 
economic “ crises ’’ result directly from our “ special relationship ” with 
America; how the Vietnam war ultimately affects the British just as 
much as the Vietnamese; and how there is a reasonable, practical 
alternative to the wishy-washy policies which Britain has devised to deal 
with the Smith regime. To judge from Harold Wilson’s rating in the 
opinion polls, the British public still haven’t seen through him; or at 
least, where they have, they’ve been offered no acceptable alternative. 
So, is there an alternative? Is it necessary? And if it is, how will it 
evolve? 

The logical result of instituted politics within our present monolithic, 
over-organised system is that, as the human factor becomes progress- 
ively eliminated in the drift towards totality, less and less of intrinsic 
value or meaning is instigated by any individual person, but plenty of 
plain stupid rubbish is churned out by the set-up itself: the system 
preconditions the ends and decides the means in advance. On the most 
elementary level, this state of affairs is deeply irrational and neurotic, 
but also impractical since no good can come of it, and it is likely to 
prove ultimately unworkable. 

As it is, today our closely organised society is becoming more and more 
feverishly active, and at the same time becoming more and more 
lifeless. The means of individual and community action have been 
accommodated and then stifled by the powerful and the monied. But 
the politicians and the power-dealers on both left and right of the 
political spectrum are themselves implicated in that same society, 
they share in it and are vitiated and debased by it just as much as the 
powerless, for they are hooked on power. Thus, some are holding on 
to a power which is increasingly empty and devoid of meaning, while 
others are striving to achieve it. So we have front-men, symbolic figures, 
puppets, role-players. , 
For example, we don’t trust Wilson or Heath, because in their speeches 
and public appearances, as in their backstairs decisions and professed 
policies, they give the unmistakable impression of foregoing whatever 
qualities of integrity or dignity they may possess in order to fulfil 
certain constitutional and political roles which they feel are required 
of them. In a peculiar sense, they both are selfless men because they 
have abandoned themselves to postures. And of course, they are 
compelled to posture, because the system in fact controls them, rather 
than vice versa. For as the political and civil administration increases 
in size, power, and degree of centralisation, so almost everybody believes 
(justifiably) that nothing can possibly be accomplished except within 
this immense pre-programmed network. 

Consequently, when a society such as ours is shot through with this 
predominant line of thought, that nothing can be done and that every 
single activity requires guiding, governing, licensing, choosing, and 
deciding by abstract power, the door is wide open for ambitious poli- 
ticians and career diplomats to seek office, and for a nation to try to 
take up pathetic “ Great Power” postures. As the number of persons 
possessing or actively seeking power increases, so it becomes increas- 
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“We don’t trust Wilson or Heath .. . they give the unmistakable 
impression of foregoing whatever qualities of integrity or dignity they 
may possess in order to fulfil certain constitutional and political roles 
which they feel are required of them. In a peculiar sense, they both 
are selfless men because they have abandoned themselves to postures.” 
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In 1940 I emerged from a bookshop in 
Grantham in a state of intense excite- 
ment. I was clutching a newly purchased 
paperback by an author whose writings 
seemed to me the summation of all the 
wisdom one needed to acquire in resolv- 
ing the problems of the age of science 
and progress. The author’s name was 
H. G. Wells and the book was a slim 
collection of essays entitled The Common 
Sense of War and Peace. Rereading that 
book today I am struck by how remark- 
ably little common sense it displays 
about either of the topics in the title, 
and how splutteringly aimless, haphaz- 
ard, how unsystematic and confused, are 
the ideas of a man who was regarded 
as a near God of the mind by many 
of his contemporaries. 


I had stumbled on Wells through read- 
ing his short stories (which will prob- 
ably go on being read long after every- 
thing else he wrote is forgotten). From 
these I had graduated to a curious work, 
even by Wells’ standards, entitled The 
Work, Wealth and Happiness of Man- 
kind. Even in the title it is possible to 
discern the source of the power his 
writings came to hold over the minds 
of successive waves of young people 
throughout his literary life. He talked 
about “ mankind” in terms of mundane 
things such as work and economic acti- 
vity, and without appearing in the least 
sentimental he could also relate it to 
something as ineluctable and emotional 
as “ happiness.” 

Everyone talks about “ mankind ” today, 
and the work of bodies such as UNESCO 
seems as natural as salt, but Wells 
probably did more than anybody to 
make the concept commonplace. At that 
time few people’s minds ranged much 
beyond ‘the League of Nations and a 
quotation from Locksley Hall, and for 
the most part were bogged down in 
nationalism and “the Empire.” Wells 
busted up the barriers in their mental 
processes in a way that now seems in- 
credible; he expostulated, he drew in- 
cisive, clear-cut pictures of a new world 
free of the stuffy obsessions of his time 
and, more than anything, he jeered - 
goodness, how he jeered! 


There was no-one who has ever jeered 
on the political scene with such cockney 
irascibility and such disconcerting ac- 
curacy. One never turned to his political 
writings without looking for, and_find- 
ing, damning portraits of the people 
around him, the Pope, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Stalin and others, made up, it so 
often seemed, of a few unexpectedly 
juxtaposed adjectives, which again and 
again were launched like rotten eggs in 
a hustings brawl, to land dead on _ target. 
He was, in consequence, unpopular, and 
towards the end of his life he was 
passed over for the marks of distinction 
which, as these things go, he doubtless 
felt were his due. No doubt he would 
have jeered at a proffered knighthood or 
a baronetcy; but an OM? Or the Nobel 
Peace Prize? 

But these are trifling matters. What 
needs clarification is this strange power 
he exercised over radical young people 
in many different countries for so long. 
I had thought my own hero-worship of 
him as something peculiar to myself 
and the liberation he helped me to 
achieve from a pronounced philistine 
upbringing. But the constant demand 
for his books showed I was wrong; there 
must have been many, like myself, who 
never picked up a book without check- 
ing the index to see if it contained 
a reference to Wells, who avidly read 
every word of his and who constantly 
borrowed his ideas, and even the 
phrases in which he expressed them, 
in arguing with others. 

Some years later I was nonplussed to 
read an autobiographical account by 
Professor C. E. M. Joad of his student 
days before the first world war in which 
he describes an almost identical re- 
action to Wells’ writings. There used to 
be a time lag between the classes be- 
fore ideas current among intellectuals 
percolated down to the workers, which 
may explain why, despite mass misery 
and unemployment, British workers be- 
tween the two wars went on voting Tory 
a full generation after an influential and 
articulate section of the middle class 
had abandoned Toryism and fallen for 
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Fabianism. The telly today has probably 
changed all that, but in 1940, emerging 
from an impeccably proletarian back- 
ground, I found myself caught up, like 
many others in the armed forces around 
me, in the catalystic slipstream of Well- 
sian intellectual turblence a full genera- 
tion after it had begun its course. 

I was not to know that it was already 
largely played out, and that Wellsian 
elitist thinking about a “new sumari” 
(science bosses who would run _ the 
world), a world state, a world govern- 
ment of experts who would impose (the 
word is his own) “a new pattern of 
living upon our race,” and all the rest of 
it, was as outmoded and corrupting as 
the Fabianism, the Stalinist conspiracy 
and the modern, large-scale capitalist 
banditry of banking and commerce he 
sought to attack. 

Despite his perceptive and sympathetic 
portrayal of The History of Mr Polly, 
he really had very little concern for 
lesser mortals who did not possess science 
degrees. Mr Polly was a draper'’s assis- 
tant who came into the legacy of a rich 
Australian uncle (the Edwardian equiva- 
lent of a pools win). Like many pools 
winners, Mr Polly’s real troubles started 
with his wealth and even here one senses 
the beginnings of the later Wells in the 
way he is not far from laughing at Mr 
Polly for repeatedly falling over the trip 
wires of those mysterious social conven- 
tions that used to divide the classes. 
Wells soon abandoned Mr Polly and his 
like and became engrossed with The 
Shape of Things to Come (he coined the 
phrase). He was one of the first people 
to apply scientific principles of reason- 
ing to the business of political prognos- 
tication. The results were astounding, 
and here, at least, time has justified him. 
Our grandparents knew nothing of 
tanks, machine guns, bombs, aeroplanes, 
poison gas, germ warfare, television, 
radio, space travel and many more of 
our iniquities. Wells not merely foresaw 


them, he wrote about them with a 
curious mixture of scientific detachment 
(he always wrote about “man” as 
though he himself lived on Mars) and 
revivalistic fervour. Like other mixtures, 
it was heady stuff and accounted for 
much of his power to intoxicate the 
young. 
Much, but not all. He was omnivorous in 
his quest for knowledge, for getting the 
hang of things in this universe, and 
utterly dedicated to the task of impart- 
ing it to others. It was here that his 
abundant gifts found their most lumin- 
ous realisation. Early on, one suspects, 
his capacity for psychological creativity 
deserted him, which doubtless accounts 
for his loaded disclaimers that he was 
a journalist rather than a man of letters. 
He was a good journalist it is true, but 
he was, above every other pretension 
he ever had, a really superb teacher. 


If I had to relive my youth again, I 
would go to the ends of the world to 
find a teacher who had Wells’ capacity 
to enthral the mind and to charge the 
imagination With passion and wonder at 
the world around him. Who today is 
giving the enquiring and intellectually 
alert youngster signposts and a sense 
of direction from the prevailing intellec- 
tual chaos? Wells seemed to, and he 
was trying his damndest. But the God, 
it transpired, had feet of clay, and wore 
size tens; the futile authoritarian utopias 
of the future which he constructed had 
no room, it seemed, for Mr Polly, only 
for air force pilots and laboratory tech- 
nicians, with hordes of nameless trog- 
lodytes doing their bidding. 

It follows, of course, that Wells was no 
pacifist. He argued that pacifism was 
nonsense because it always assumed that 
both sides to a dispute were equally 
wrong. Having put up this aunt sally 
while the Hitler war was raging, pacifists 
will doubtless not be surprised to learn 
with what facility he proceeded to knock 
it down. But to the end of his days 


he was preoccupied with the problem 
of violence and war. Not long before 
he died I visited him in his Regent’s 
Park home and he showed me a small 
enclosure at the bottom of his garden 
where he had done some coloured draw- 
ings on the walls, a reminder of his 
early days as a student of biology. 


They showed the earliest forms of life 
struggling from the primaeval mud to 
develop through the centuries their 
powers of resistance to attack. How each 
form of life which in turn had lorded 
it over creation, had developed these 
attributes to an excessive degree, such 
as the dinosaur with its over-heavy 
scales, until they had become a fatal 
source of weakness, causing them to 
succumb to their predators, who in turn 
became the new lords of creation. At 
last another lord of all appeared on the 
scene, Man. Wells had drawn in the 
different attributes man has piled up 
for his defence; his guns, tanks and 
aeroplanes; and the last scene (did 
Vicky borrow it for some of his car- 
toons?) showed a large question mark. 
We take this question nowadays for 
granted, but even whilst we reflect that 
we have yet to find an answer, it may 
be worth recalling that it was Wells 
who did so much in the first place to 
help us to frame it. 


Through popularising immensely read- 
able works on history, economics, and bi- 
ology and in his increasingly perfunc- 
tory novels, Wells enlarged the mental 
horizons of countless Mr Polly’s around 
the world. He grasped whole areas of 
otherwise confusing new knowledge and 
gave it coherence and a relatedness to 
his scheme of things. The scheme was 
often exciting to a dazzling degree, but 
Wells’ blind spot lay in his inability to 
see that unless Mr Polly were free to 
decide for himself what he wanted, his 
scientific utopias for scientists could not 
avoid becoming totalitarian horrors for 
the rest of us. 


Vietnam children 


Many thanks to Peace News readers who 
helped to make the sale of cakes and 
produce on Saturday at 43A Queen Street 
such a success: we raised no less than 
£22. We will hold a similar sale in the 
same place every Saturday morning from 
now on, hoping to raise enough money 
to relieve the suffering of at least a few 
children in Vietnam. 

Rene Gill, 

Hon See, Oxford Aid for Children in 
Vietnam, . 

37 Thorneliffe Road, Oxford. 


Help wanted 


Peace in Action, Tower Hamlets, tis mak- 
ing an urgent appeal for financial help. 
We need to feel the effects of your 
generosity, so that we can continue 
valuable social rehabilitation work. 

We are carrying out small-scale work, 
such as helping young people who find 
difficulty integrating into the work pat- 
tern; people needing direct financial help 
due to broken homes; young people in 
trouble with the police. Donations of any 
size are needed. 

Douglas Kepper, Ralph Robertson, 
David Board, 

375 Cambridge Heath Road, London E2. 


Greece 

I was very pleased to see the articles 
on Greece (September 23). May I add a 
word about the six talks on modern 
Greek history (arranged jointly by the 
Committee of 100 and the League for 
Democracy in Greece). 

The object of the talks is for people in 
the peace movement here to understand 
better the background and development 
of the Greek peace movement. This year 
we had a march in London in support 
of the Marathon-to-Athens peace march; 
but some people wondered about the 
need for it. Others wanted to know more 
about the aims and make up of the 
Greek peace movement. ; . 
There are no books in English telling 
us the real nature of Makronisos. What 
other facts are there omitted from the 
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one or two books in English on modern 
Greece? What is the full story behind 
the start of the civil war? And later - 
why was Lambrakis murdered? It is in 
order to answer some of these and other 
questions that the talks have been ar- 
ranged. The first is at 7.30 pm on Octo- 
ber 4 at the PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
WCl. 

Judy Brook, 

East. Meon, nr Petersfield, 

Hants. 


LSD 


I am glad Tom McGrath published his 
further article on the rewards of the 
LSD experience. It cleared up many of 
the doubts I felt about his first piece. 
Nevertheless there are just a few points 
I would like to make in reply: ; 

1. I did not mean to convey in my article 
the impression that I felt LSD could be 
controlled by bans and legal action; 
here I agree completely with Tom Mc- 
Grath that bans are not only unrealistic, 
but positively encourage pathological pat- 
terns of use. ‘ . 

2. I also agree that the evidence which 
psychedelic drugs have given us about 
the nature of “‘ inner space,” must force 
us to reassess our definitions of insanity. 
Nevertheless, I will say again that the 
more people who are encouraged to try 
the drug, the higher will be the percen- 
tage who, to put it as uncontroversially 
as possible, enter psychological states 
hey would rather have remained out- 
side. 

3. Tom McGrath still provides no evid- 
ence (apart from his own subjective im- 
pressions) to support his view that LSD 
can help us towards a better, more so- 
ciable society. It is very easy, under the 
drug, to feel that you are a more com- 
plete person, better equipped to build 
a new civilisation; but are you? This 
surely is the fundamental question, and 
I have yet to see any evidence which 


supports this belief in the way, for in- 
stance, that Allan Y. Cohen’s Harvard 
study (reported in New Society, August 
11, 1966) contravenes it: 
“Most long-term users reported that the 
pursuits of ordinary life had become 
relatively meaningless. After their initial 
optimism, most honest tripsters found 
that their psychedelic discoveries could 
not, practically speaking, be transferred 
to the exigencies of social living. For 
example, one of the ex-users remarked 
that ‘LSD love,’ so often described as 
ecstatically unconditional, can turn into 
cruel intolerance when the immediate 
effect of the drug lifts ... Old friends 
are urged to try the drugs: but if they 
refuse, they are often dropped . . . This 
decline in the meaningfulness of social 
roles commonly makes LSD users feel 
more negative towards social institutions. 
It also increases their reliance on drug 
experiences and the psychedelic clique.” 
Richard Mabey, 

10 Cedar Road, Berkhamsted, 

Herts. 


Cultural revolution 

I agree with John Ball (September 9) 
that this “nonsense” of the Great Cul- 
tural Revolution currently raging in 
China will itself be denounced a few 
years hence. Mao will no doubt meet 
the same fate as Stalin. But it is difficult 
to accept his suggestion that since the 
Great Revolution will in any case be 
forgotten and dumped on the scrap 
heap, “ why bother” about it. 

The tragedy is that while the whims or 
the “ revolutionary ” urges of the Neros, 
Hitlers, Stalins and Maos die with them, 
they inflict untold misery, atrocities and 
injustices on countless millions while 
they last. Humanity has continued to 
suffer through the ages at the hands 
of these power-maniacs: 

Is there no way to save the millions from 
such periodic holocausts? We must find 
a way; and that is why we must “ both- 
er” about these events. 

Siddharaj Dadda, 

Chaura Rasta, Jaipur, 

Indla. 
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Ellis Hillman 


The poster is for the Hampstead 
Theatre Club’s production of “ Let- 
ters From an Eastern Front,” whose 
three-week run finishes next Satur- 
day, October 7. The club was recent- 
ly saved from closure by an emer- 
gency grant from Camden Borough 
Council. 


OPERATION 
ENTERPRISE 


The Labour government has quickened 
interest in the problems of local and 
regional government. There is an in- 
creasing awareness of the obsolescence 
of much of local government structure, 
and a corresponding pressure for its 
reform. The Royal Commission on Local 
Government in England and Scotland has 
as its terms of reference, “to consider 
the structure of local government in 
England outside Greater London, in re- 
lation to its existing functions; and to 
make recommendations for authorities 
and boundaries, and for functions and 
their divisions, having regard to the size 
and character of areas in which these 
can be most effectively exercised and 
the need to sustain a viable system of 
local democracy.” 

Coming so soon after Jenny Lee’s White 
Paper, A Policy for the Arts, the oppor- 
tunity for a radical re-think about cen- 
tral and local government support of 
the arts has now arrived. The govern- 
ment’s financial help is regrettably 
meagre, and, even more unfortunate, all 
aid for the living arts is to be chan- 
nelled through the Arts Council. The 
time has surely come for a grass roots 
revival of interest in, and local patron- 
age for, the arts. 

And not only the conventional arts. 
Throughout the country, local author- 
ities and arts groups are groping towards 
the resolution of the different problems 
thrown up by the instinctive conserva- 
tism of people bound to traditional roots. 
It is a liberal and flexible system of 
support for the arts, based upon local 
needs, which is required today, rather 
than the overlordship of a centralised 
Arts Council. Government encourage- 
ment and advice should be strictly limit- 
ed to establishing, in all localities, facili- 
ties and support for the arts. 

The potential for local authority support 
for the arts is far from fully realised. 
A survey of municipal entertainment, 
carried out by the Institute of Municipal 
Entertainment, reported to a conference 
on civic theatres organised by the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations in 
February 1965, that the average net 
expenditure on municipal entertainment 
is a fraction over a penny rate, well 
under the sixpenny rate permitted under 
Section 132 of the Local Government 
Act, 1948. The survey revealed that in 
the year in question (1961-62), 43% of 
the total gross expenditure (£7} million) 
on municipal entertainments was spent 
on halls, theatres, and other buildings, 
7.5% on cultural entertainment, and 
32.2% on what is described as “ other 
entertainment.” 52% went in grants 
and guarantees, and the remainder on 
sporting and other activities. Against 
this gross expenditure was set an in- 
come of nearly £5 million, leaving a 
net expenditure of only £2} million. 
What is the position in Greater London? 
In July this year, the Greater London 
Arts Association was formed, following 
a meeting of the Standing Committee 
on the Arts of the London Council of 
Social Service. 

This “prominent body” was envisaged 
aS a powerhouse for ideas in the arts, 
to which local authorities, local arts 
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councils and arts organisations could 
turn for advice. It was also planned to 
provide for three field officers (special- 
ists in music, drama, and the visual 
arts), plus an officer and secretarial as- 
sistance. £15,500 were needed annually 
to sustain this administrative staff, but 
the GLC informed the London Council 
of Social Service that for the current 
year the sum granted would be £2,500. 
Despite this setback, the steering com- 
mittee considered it could start opera- 
tions. 

Suggestions made for future action in- 
cluded: 

1. The production of a first class arts 
bulletin, with circulation of seasonal in- 
formation in addition. 

2. The possibility of using borough 
facilities for general publicity purposes. 
3. That representatives present at the 
meeting should ask their organisations 
what they required from the Association 
and report back. 

4. That local authorities should be per- 
suaded to provide suitable buildings for 
the arts. 

5. That works of art should be circu- 
lated. 

6. That the services mentioned in the 
steering committee’s report should be 
specially listed and circulated to local 
authorities. 

7. That the Association should look for 
the gaps in the provision for the arts. 

8. That provision of a service of general 
help and advice should be ensured. 
Greater London and its municipal author- 
ities cover an area of 620 square miles, 
with a population of some 8} million 
people. With a rateable value of over 
£600 million, the product of a penny 
rate being £2,550,000, the sum of 
£15,300,000 could be made available for 
the arts. 

The GLC already spends £200,000 a year 
on the Royal Festival Hall, and £450,000 
a year in other support for the arts, 
which includes help for the National 
Theatre, the Old Vic, the Sadlers Wells 
Opera House, the London Festival Ballet 
and Ballet Rambert (through the Two 
Ballets Trust), the four London Sym- 
phony Orchestras and the National Film 
Theatre. Plans are going ahead for the 
building of the long delayed new Nation- 
al Theatre on the South Bank, and a 
site has been reserved for a new opera 
house. The GLC spends £20,000 a year 
on sculptures, murals, and drawings for 
permanent display at schools, housing 
estates, and in parks. 

Although the choice may be question- 
able at times, the intentions are praise- 
worthy, and this costs the London rate- 
payer only 2s 9d a year. 

To fill in the picture for the rest of 
the country as well as the London 
boroughs, detailed reports would be 
required. But already a perceptible and 
welcome shift in local authority attitudes 
is taking place. The library service is 
being extended in many areas to in- 
clude the sponsoring of cultural and 
educational events. Lectures are being 
given on subjects as varied as inland 
waterways and the Berlin Wall, and 
musical events organised, ranging from 
folk song concerts to well-known jazz 
groups, chamber music and choral recit- 
als by local musicians. 

These new ventures have sometimes 
shocked those whose image of local 
government is the traditional, grey, drab, 
bureaucratic parody of what local demo- 
ecracy and local government should be. 
When an authority like Haringey organ- 
ises a ‘‘ teach-in”’ on Vietnam, or Camden 
a festival on China, or some enterpris- 
ing civic theatre experiments with a 
puppet show, this is a direction which 
should be actively encouraged rather 
than discouraged. 

Perhaps the most useful step that can 
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be taken by local authorities throughout 


the country is to compile an index of 
writers, artists, sculptors, architects and 
other creative members of society in 
each “catchment area.” There is a vast 
reservoir of untapped talent which has 
no means of surfacing, except by acci- 
dent or good fortune. If every town hall 
began this useful exercise of building 
up an index of its potential of creative 
artists, then opportunities for a further 
extension of the register by open com- 
petition and exhibition could be ex- 
plored. 
There must be many manuscripts of 
plays, poems, projects which require 
a home, a library, a centre. Each town 
hall or parish hall could sift through 
all local published material and find 
ways and means of publishing, advertis- 
ing and exhibiting articles, poems, and 
works of art. The local newspapers should 
also be encouraged to take part in any 
serious campaign to discover what is hid- 
den from public view or appreciation. 
All this is part of the widening of the 
horizons of local democracy. 
In an interesting contribution submitted 
to Volume 2 of Essays in Local Govern- 
ment Enterprise, Cecily Ben Tovim, 
herself an artist, has suggested the fol- 
lowing solution to the problems of the 
relationship between the artist and the 
loca! authority: 
“A solution could lie in the establish- 
ment in each locality of an arts centre 
presided over by an alert and sympa- 
thetic director and his advisory board 
of artists. Lists would be kept of all 
capable artists and craftsmen in the 
district, and an artistic ‘“ Ombuds- 
man” service provided. Before con- 
structing or furnishing any public 
amenity, the council would refer auto. 
matically to the centre, where the 
talents of a relevant artist would be 
employed. 
“An active artist’s union should be 
established, and operated from the 
centre. Among the rules, special ef- 
forts would be made to find work for 
worthy unemployed artists, and finan- 
cial aid given to needy artists. A sys- 
tem of apt payment should be con- 
sidered, and protection given to artists 
from the whims of those employers 


who break contracts, lose or despoil 
work, with no more thought than a 
careless apology. Such standards would 
encourage courtesy, and provide a 
climate for greater appreciation. 
“ Artists registered at the centre would 
be issued with a card. This would be 
a passport to the private galleries. 
Any gallery that rudely rejected an 
artist, even without taking a look at 
his work, would be blacklisted by all 
authorities and boycotted. There too, 
common politeness would improve, 
since a gallery relies on artists for its 
survival. Each centre should have its 
own art gallery, if possible in the 
same building. Mausoleum attitudes 
must be swept away, both in the 
running of the place and in the public 
image!” 
(‘Guardians of the Spirit: An 
Artist’s Plea.’’) 
These tentative suggestions and propo- 
sals emphasise the directions Aneurin 
Bevan had in mind when he wrote: 
“Some day, under the impulse of 
collective action, we shall enfranchise 
the artists, by giving them our public 
buildings to work upon: our bridges, 
our housing estates, our offices, our 
industrial canteens, our factories, and 
the municipal buildings where we 
house our civic activities. It is tire 
some to listen to the diatribes of 
some modern art critics who bemoan 
the passing of the rich patron as 
though this must mean the decline 
of art, whereas it could mean its 
emancipation if the artists were re- 
stored to their proper relationship with 
civic life.” (In Place of Fear). 
It would be difficult to find fault with 
such a practical vision. 
Ellis Hillman was for seven years a 
member of the LCC. He now represents 
Hackney on the GLC, and is a member 
of the executive of the London Labour 
Party. He has edited a series of “ Essays 
in Local Government Enterprise” (Mer- 
lin Press, 15s) which have covered local 
authority enterprise in the arts and 
festivals, recreation and leisure, the 
social and welfare services, general 
themes (Volume 1), new towns, new 
cities (Volume 2) and education (Vol- 
ume 3). 
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ingly imperative for everyone else 
to compete or submit as an object- 
ive condition of survival. A few are 
vicious, many are ruthless, most 
are scared, and cannibalism is 
rife. 

So an alternative is necessary, for 
sanity’s sake if nothing else. This 
involves working towards some con- 
ception of normal politics, for offi- 
cial politics today is not normal, it 
is out of scale, lacking in common 
humanity, and dangerously psycho- 
tic. The ordinary electorate, the 
professional politicians, most radi- 
cals, the strategic analysts, the com- 
mentators and psephologists and 
the popular pundits, even the poli- 
tical scientists, all seem terrifyingly 
unanimous on one point: that poli- 
tics is to do with gaining power, 
holding power, wielding power, and 
directing, dominating, controlling, 
coercing, or bullying the activities 
of individuals and society. But nor- 
mal politics has nothing to do with 
this; rather, it has to do with peo- 
ple studying their own problems 
in community, and then coming up 
with practical inventions which will 
solve the problems with minimal 
external interference or adminis- 
tration. 

We hope the articles in this week’s 
Peace News demonstrate that alter- 
natives are necessary, and that in 
some cases, even within the frame- 
work of established politics, there 
can be alternative methods of pro- 
ceeding. This is a start, but it’s 
small comfort. For to work within 
the framework of our present sys- 
tem is ultimately self-defeating, 
since the system, by its rigid na- 
ture, and because of the inner 


momentum imparted by the power 
and profit motives and modes of 
operation long since established, 
cannot make decisions for change 
radically different from the ones it 
does. As a simple example, when 
a man sincere in his desire to 
serve the community is elected to 
Westminster, he finds | himself 
incorporated in a legislative body 
which is increasingly incapable of 
initiating anything more than 
marginal social change, and which, 
on the major international issues of 
eliminating war, poverty, and 
racialism, is clearly impotent. 
So we must think, finally, not in 
sterile terms of whether or not we 
should co-operate with the conven- 
tional political machinery, but of 
direct action in what concerns us 
most closely, in order to break 
through the hypnotic trance of ab- 
stract power, and to diminish, 
among people, the motivations and 
delusions of power and grandios- 
ity. This most probably means de- 
centralising and localising where- 
ever feasible, moving towards re- 
gionalism, towards multiplication 
of initiative and choice, hence in 
the long run towards a more vivid 
and intimate face-to-face life in 
community. There is little hope left 
for us, except through a new kind 
of human relationships derived 
from profound changes in our pre- 
sent false community and societal 
relationships. We need the alter- 
natives; possibly, we’re beginning 
to develop them; and, in the stupe- 
fying thrall of routine into which 
England is presently sinking, the 
simple thought that an alternative 
might exist is heartening. 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 


The trial of the alleged murderers of 
the Greek MP, Gregory Lambrakis, which 
opens in Salonika next week (see page 
7) may well give pause to those who 
consider the state to be incapable of 
involving itself in a conspiracy to assassi- 
nation. Lambrakis was run down and 
killed by a motorcycle combination 
driven by two members of a right-wing 
extremist group in the face of police 
negligence so gross as to amount to a 
dereliction of duty which would be in- 
credible were it not for the supportable 
suspicion that the police concerned 
were in conspiracy with the murderers. 
The verdict of the court whatever it 
might be in this case is unlikely to 
allay the belief that Lambrakis was elim. 
inated for political reasons by political 
opponents. The police after all would 
hardly have dared behave as they did on 
their own initiative, and were therefore 
presumably under some superior instruc- 
tion. 

An essentially similar incident occurred 
in America, also about three years ago. 
In that case as befits a great nation, the 
assassination and its judicial reverbera- 
tions were rather less ineptly handled, 
so that, while the true identity of the 
assassin(s}) was not entirely concealed 
sufficient confusion was sown to render 
any hard accusations in contradiction of 
the Warren report (and even now, none 
have been publicly made) seem to be 
no more than inspired, and somewhat 
tendentious guesswork. A safe, if dis- 
honourable situation. - 
Unfortunately we didn’t have space in 
this issue to include Chris Gilmore's re- 
view of the current Hampstead Theatre 
Club- production, Letters From An East- 
ern Front, but we’ll be running it next 
week. In the meantime, I'd urge anyone 
interested to go and see the production 
before it closes; it’s excellent, but it 
finishes in nine days. 


The Liberal Party seems to be more or 
less permanently engaged in an agonised 
search for the viable identity it knows 
it must contain somewhere within itself. 
This agony, ludicrous though ‘it may of- 
ten appear, is the necessary prerogative 
of small, powerless groups, whether in 
ascendancy or decline. The situation is 
exemplified in the Young Liberals who 
seem to be divided into two camps; on 
the one hand the progressive - second- 
hand ‘“‘ Make Love Not War” badges and 
all - and on the other the Gold Ribbon 
Club, a Young Conservative-like round 
of social gaiety, under the benign pa- 
tronage of the Liberal aristocracy (wine 
and cheese with Lord and Lady Byers, 
cocktails with Mrs Grimond), the sole 
qualification for membership of which is 
the provision of £10 for party funds, plus 
an annual two guineas. Of course they 
may all be the same people, half-hip and 
half-hooray. 

The Liberal Party seeks to incorporate 
that which is good from both Conserv- 
ative and Socialist philosophy (as is 
demonstrated by the freedom with which 
both parties have hi-jacked Liberal poli- 
cies in the last few years). However, 
there seems little future for such a party 
when the rival dogmas of the other two 
produce such remarkably similar results 
in effect. Young Liberals might be better 
advised to start painting their bikes 
white and leaving them about the House 
of Commons car park. 


* * * 


Item: from the irrepressible and fearless 

Evening News. On Tuesday, Beverly 

Russell reported intrepidly as follows: 
“There I was in seedy N4. My instruc. 
tions were to turn right out of the 
tube, go right and right again. 
“Then I was standing in front of 
peeling double garage doors, could 
hear the thud of printing machinery 
behind them. 


JIM BRISTOL writes from Zambia 
RHODESIA: USES OF 
THE PEACE PLAN 


I have been stationed in Lusaka, the 
capital of Zambia for more than a year, 
striving as an American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee staff person to find ways 
of focusing thought and attention upon 
the practice of non-violence. Since 
Rhodesia’s UDI I have been attempting 
to discover a viable non-violent approach 
that might contribute both towards 
bringing an end to the Smith regime and 
towards making possible in Rhodesia 
a government based on the principle of 
one man, one vote. 

I have been briefly to Rhodesia; I have 
consulted here in season and out with 
Africans and. Europeans, including the 
holding of many discussions with Zim- 
babwean nationalist movement leaders. 
And I have corresponded with concerned 
people, both in the UK and the US, and 
have been involved to a greater or lesser 
degree with the visits of four people 
who came to Lusaka in order to explore 
the possibilities of using non-violent 
methods to bring about a solution. To 
date these efforts have obviously pro- 
duced no tangible results. 

One of the four visitors to Zambia was 
Raiph Bell whose “ Rhodesia: A Non- 
violent Plan” was published in Peace 
News (August 19). I was able to arrange 
a small meeting for him, mostly of 
Africans, including some from Rhodesia. 
As Ralph Bell fully recognises, there 
are many difficult practical problems con- 
fronting both the conceptualisation and 
execution of his plan. And as Peace News 
stated in its September 2 editorial: 
“That plan is no more likely to be 
implemented than is Kaunda’s call for 
police action.” 

Unhappily, I find myself in agreement, 
and yet also believe that Bell’s proposals 
should bé carefully studied, both because 
they might (if the Rhodesian crisis drags 
on and on) have a future relevance that 
cannot be anticipated now, and because 
such intensive study may result in 
perenially unprepared pacifists, includ- 
ing myself, being better prepared for 
the next crisis situation. 

To state that in crisis after crisis we 
are unable to take effective non-violent 
action is, of course, only to exhibit a 
firm grasp of the obvious. The World 
Peace Brigade has striven to implement 
non-violent alternatives to violent 
methods of resisting tyranny and aggres- 
sion both within and between nations, 
but thus far without success. Experimen- 
tation with non-violent resistance to 


“My destination was an attic room 
on the third floor of this decrepit 
building, and involved passing the 
charred remains of another attic room, 
which had been damaged by fire. 
“How did I ever imagine those James 
Bond films were fakes? 
“Now enter the female chief plotter 
in appropriate gear ... black fishnet 
stockings, purple dress and purple 
dangle earrings. 
“T was face to face with 23-year-old 
Sue Abrahams, one of the master- 
minds behind the Vietnam demonstra- 
tions in eight London theatres last 
night.” 
Finsbury Park is indeed a forbidding 
area. These squalid premises stand 
cheek-by-jowl with those of the infam- 
ous United Daries, while across the 
street are the headquarters of the notori- 
ous Macfisheries organisation, and a 
building controlled by a nation-wide ring 
that calls itself the “GPO,” whose aim 
is the total disruption of the country’s 
communications. 
What, apart from the one-sentence para. 
graphs she was preparing to write, was 
in Beverly’s mind as she tripped inno- 
cently down those dark, ill-famed stairs 
from the offices of the Committee of 
100? Did she see - or was she seen by 
- tall, satanically-bearded Roy Peatling, 
the “printer,” or one of his henchmen, 
the product of whose nocturnal lucubra- 
tions may be influencing your mind at 
this very moment? We shall never know, 
for even as she left the building she 
fell into the clutches of a vast under- 
ground network covering the whole of 
London. What we can reveal is that the 
mastermind of this organisation is a man 
known simply as Mr. 


mock invasion has been conducted for 
several summers at Grindstone Island in 
Canada. The Shanti Sena has been work- 
ing valiantly for years to form a viabie 
Peace Army in India. We are, in terms 
of the centuries of human experience, 
only in the infancy of such exploration 
and efforts. All of which, it seems to me, 
argues for serious and searching con- 
sideration now of the Bell proposals, and 
I am glad to hear that the Institute for 
Training in Non-violence is engaging 
in such study. 

At the same time I must raise a question 
as to whether there is a token action 
that might be taken now by those of us 
outside Rhodesia who would offer non- 
violent resistance to the Smith regime 
and non-violent support to the aspira- 
tions of the Zimbabweans. I have in 
mind an effort patterned in general aiong 
the lines of the non-violent protest 
against American military involvement 
in Vietnam made in Saigon some months 
ago by six CNVA people from the States. 
In the case of Rhodesia five or six 
white people, perferably British, might 
make an effort to stage a non-violent 
protest and affirmation in Salisbury. Ad- 
mittedly, Salisbury is not Saigon, and 
many facets of such a suggestion must 
be looked at with great care (among 
other things the possibility of being 
turned back before ever getting into 
Salisbury must be faced). 

Just as the CNVA action in Saigon did 
not bring an end to the Vietnam war, 
so this effort would not by any means 
settle the Rhodesia situation, but as the 
Saigon project clearly had value and 
made an impact, so this undertaking 
might accomplish a similar purpose in 
Salisbury, serving at least to demonstrate 
concretely that some whites outside 
Rhodesia feel deeply and genuinely 
about the issues at stake in Rhodesia 
today. And, if it were judged to have 
merit, it could be implemented relatively 
quickly, since it would not involve the 
training of large numbers of people and 
the raising of large sums of money 
(whether from government or from other 
sources). 

There is an almost paradoxical point 
which is relevant for all proposals for 
non-violent action in Rhodesia. Whereas 
on the one hand it is all-important to 
have white people engage in non-violent 
action to unseat the Smith regime, ail- 
important to have them run risks, to be 
exposed to danger, to suffer imprison- 
ment and even worse (until we do, no-one 
will really take us seriously), because 
there is a special responsibility resting 
upon whites to bring an end to white 
tyranny and oppression; on the other 
hand, as Bell points out, the Africans 
must be consulted and listened to; they 
must be involved in the planning from 
the start; they must assume leadership, 
and must fight (non-vioiently as we be- 
lieve, but fight they must) for. their 
freedom. And no-one believes this more 
firmly today than the Zimbabwean 
nationalist leaders themselves. 
Recognition of this fact in turn poses 
problems. In the past year I have learned 
to know how deeply and sincerely Zim- 
babwean freedom fighters are convinced 
that non-violent resistance on their part 
is totally ineffective, and Ralph Bell 
and others have discovered this also as 
they have talked with Zimbabwean lead- 
ers here in Lusaka. There is, however, 
some openness to the idea of white non- 
violent resistance, and a readiness to 
let (almost encourage) white people 
engage in non-violent action for the 
cause of African freedom, if they are 
seriously determined to do so. 

Although discussion and_ consultation 
with African leaders will in some ways 
make planning even more difficult and 
complicated, it is essential that we do so. 
Zimbabwean freedom fighters have repre- 
sentatives in London, some of whom 
should be involved from the outset in 
all the explorations carried on by the 
Institute for Training in Non-violence. 
With all the good intentions in the world 
we do not want to be inadvertently 
guilty of the same mistake for which 
Raiph Bell so correctly criticised the 
British government, namely, the exclu- 
sion of Africans from involvement in 
the formulation of plans and proposals 
dealing with their own future. 
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Those of us in the American peace 
movement, waging a desperate and losing 
battle to get our government to disen- 
gage from Vietnam before we get into 
war with China, are baffled by Harold 
Wilson's willingness to endorse Ameri- 
can foreign policy. We are so’ baffled we 
are not even angry. What, after all, are 
we to make of the fact that the only 
non-fascist government in Europe which 
really supports the war in Vietnam is the 
Labour government of Great Britain? 


I shall begin by saying that each time 
I visit England I appreciate it more. 
My ancestors came from Germany, 
France, Holland, and from Wales, Ire- 
land, Scotland and England. This makes 
me at least four-sevenths British in one 
form or another. What I have seen of 
England I like. Your pubs, your people, 
your small, quiet, decent ways. Your ob- 
scure humour. Yourselves. This is an 
open letter, from a friend, and if it 
may seem designed to raise the hackles 
on every Englishman’s back, it is be- 
cause I write out of respect and love for 
England and do not want her to be a 
whore. 


Aside from the immediate problem of 
getting American support for the pound, 
I am convinced that England's hesita- 
tion to make an open and decisive break 
with US policy is bound up with the 
delusion that between us there is some 
special, even mystical relationship. 


America is a place few English have 
visited and fewer still understand. We 
are a land more foreign to you now than 
when your colonists first settled here. 
We are, as Shaw put it, two nations 
divided by a common language. Like 


other Americans I am used to the anti- 
Americanism of English intellectuals. 
You are contemptuous of our deodorants, 
our chilled beer, our ice cubes in the 
scotch and soda, our glistening teeth, 
our central heating, and above all, our 
sheer wealth, our crude and vulgar 
material power. 


But that hostility is only skin deep. You 
were once the rulers of an empire as 
great as any the world has seen. You 
are angry now at your weakness and 
our power. In a strange way you hurl 
your verbal or literary barbs our way 
because you seek to hiide from your- 
selves the truth, which is very simply 
that you feel linked to us and are both 
grateful for and ashamed of that tie. 


Do not be deceived by the fact we 
speak English. Let me suggest gently 
but firmly that there has never been 
a special relationship between us. Let 
me suggest gently but firmly that Harold 
Wilson is a fool. In 1776 we fought you 
for our freedom. For you it was a minor 
skirmish, part of your then-struggle with 
France and part of a history which was 
already older than ours is today. For 
us it was a long and painful war and 
it marked our birth as a nation. German 
mercenaries fought alongside your own 
professional troops, against our men who 
were largely untrained farmers and 
ae badly equipped and badly 
paid. 

We won that war because the colonies 
were not worth your effort to hold. We 
fought you again in 1812, when your 
troops sacked our capital and burned 
the White House. We very nearly fought 
you instead of the Germans in the First 
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Finchingfield, Essex. A few miles away - Wethersfield USAF base. 


TO ENGLAND, WITH LOVE 
from DAVID McREYNOLDS 


World War; Woodrow Wilson was so 
angry at British interference with our 
shipping that he was considering asking 
for a declaration of war against you 
when, to your good fortune, Germany 
poole sank one of our passenger 
ships. 


Our population speaks English and we 
use the British legal system, but we 
have few other ties to you. What ties do 
you think our Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexicans, and Orientals feel toward you? 
Do you think our Swedish, German, 
Italian, Scottish, Irish, Jewish, and 
Slav immigrants and their descendants 
look with some special warmth on Eng- 
land? Our largest single religious de- 
nomination is Roman Catholic, domin- 
ated by Irish priests who have very, 
very, very good reason to hate you. 
(Think of the million Irish you permit- 
ted to starve during the great famines.) 
The rest of us are either Protestants 
who belong to various sects that either 
did not originate in England or had to 
leave your shores because of religious 
intolerance. Or we are Jews, with very 
mixed feelings towards the English. 


In short, we are not English either by 
race or by religion. There are, of course, 
Anglophiles in the State Department 
and in our intellectual world who dream 
of an Atlantic Union that would forever 
link our two peoples; and more than one 
member of the British Labour Party 
dreams of England becoming a kind of 
51st state in the American Union. (It 
is an almost sub-conscious dream, of 
course, and in that dream you would be 
a very much more civilised, cultured, 
and tidy state than the other fifty.) But 


these are the dreams and hopes of only 
a very few men who are misguided by 
the tie of language. They do not begin 
to reflect the reality of this huge, buzz- 
ing, chaotic nation of almost 200 million 
people. 


There is, of course, a special relation- 
ship between the American State Depart- 
ment and the British government. We 
need you so desperately that’ we will 
pay almost any price: you are one of 
the few nations in the world with a gov- 
ernment still willing to endorse our 
Vietnam policy. In addition, Britain 
serves as our cat’s paw in the politics 
of Europe. (You will forgive me if I 
say that I think the British skills at 
politics are vastly over-estimated; if 
your Labour government was really 
bright it would know that it could strike 
much harder bargains with Washing- 
ton.) But an expedient relationship be 
tween two governments is vastly differ- 
ent from a special relationship between 
two cultures. 


Harold Wilson knows much about Wash- 
ington DC but little about America. 
When his plane left London airport for 
his recent trip here he was leaving the 
only truly major city in England, a city 
which is at one and the same time your 
political, economic, and cultural capital. 
But when his plane touched down in 
Washington DC he was not “ encounter- 
ing America”; he was, instead, visiting 
the only artificial city in the nation, 
a city built solely as the national poli- 
tical centre. 


continued on page 6 
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The “industry” of Washington is poli- 
tics. Washington is basically a minor 
city. One must visit New York and 
Chicago, Houston and Philadelphia, Los 
Angeies and Detroit and San Francisco 
and Boston to see what the great, living 
American cities are like. (I leave aside 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Balti- 
more, Dallas, Pittsburg, Seattle, Denver, 
Indianapolis; they are no more than the 
equivalents of Birmingham and Liver- 
pool.) Some of the cities I have listed 
are three thousand miles apart. I assure 
you, again gently but firmly, that very 
few in England (and Wilson is not one 
of those few) even begin to grasp what 
America looks like, feels like, or how 
it thinks, 

Do you know what most Americans think 
about England? Do you think they 
know of your history, your kings and 
queens, the proud struggle for the 
rights of man, the slow development of 
parliament, the glories and sorrows of 
your days of empire? I am sorry, but 
Americans are busy with their own lives 
and problems, and you are a minor 
nation far away, whose decisions do not 
directly aifect us, particularly when they 
so generally are in agreement with our 
own. 

Americans know that England is part 
of Europe, that London is.in England, 
that it is foggy and damp all the time 
and not half so romantic, if one is plan- 
ning a vacation, as Paris, Rome, or 
Madrid. Oh yes - and we know that you 
speak a quaint and funny version of 
our language. Even now, after the in- 
vasion of the Beatles, I would guess that 
half their teenage fans here in America, 
if given a blank map of Europe, could 
not pick out England with any certainty. 
It isn’t that our education is poor, it's 
just that England doesn’t get any great 
attention in the school system. 

Because England means so much to me, 
I find it painful to tell you how little 
it means to most of us. If I have spoken 
ruthlessly, or overdrawn the picture a 
bit here and there, it is to shock you 
out of a delusion that is costing you 
your honour. 


The question is not only whether your 
attitude towards America is a delusion, 
but why you hold that delusion. Cer- 
tainly, this theory of a “special rela- 
tionship”’ has cropped up only recently 


in our mutual histories. It has, I think, 
two origins. One of them is an honour- 
able and understandable development 
dating from the beginning of the Second 
World War. We fought with many allies 
in that war, but there is no question 
that Britain was our primary ally. Our 
traditional anti-British attitudes were 
purged as we read about and saw films 
of the aerial attacks on London and 
realised the courage of the British peo- 
ple, in a situation that was desolate and 
lonely and seemingly without hope. 


By the time we entered the war, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Norway had fal- 
len. Except for the neutral states of 
Sweden and Switzerland, all of Europe 
save Britain alone was under Hitler. To 
the east was Russia, an uncertain ally of 
ours now and so recently an ally of 
Hitler. England served as the staging 
ground for the second front, and our 
men were encamped there in their count- 
less thousands waiting for the assault 
on the mainland. And, while they waited, 
meeting and being met by you. There 
was friction: the old slogan that Yanks 
were OK except for three problems, 
they were over-paid, over-sexed, and 
over here. But I think you liked our 
boys, and they liked you. It was war, 
and we were all in it together. 


No sooner was the war over than the 
cold war began. One may argue over 
how it began. Much of the blame, per- 
haps most of it, rested with us. But 
blame is one thing, and actions are an- 
other. The Americans had militarily oc- 
cupied France but they withdrew. We 
had defeated Italy, but we did not 
murder the Italian Communists and 
throw suspected Communists in jail. We 
were blundering, we made mistakes, we 
were wrong at a hundred points. But 
we did not leave a trail of blood and 
terror behind us in the areas we occu- 
pied. Russia, whether or not she was to 
blame for the cold war, did just that. 
Darkness fell on Poland and Hungary 
and Rumania and Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany. Arrests by midnight and 
murder before dawn. 

Western Europe and England found 
themselves in a continuing alliance with 
the US, joined in an effort to build up 
the political and military power to block 
Communism. As a pacifist I have many 
disputes with the reasons why that al- 


EXTRACT FROM A LOG-BOOK 


JOHN TRIPP 


It is March the 5th. The weathercocks creak on their swivels 


as the sea wind bangs in. 


It has been like this for a month now. 

It is lonely now, the women keep breaking 
and the children are in poor shape. 

The first sign of oddness was the absence 


of the postman from the town 
after about a week. 

No cars came down the lanes, 
the telephone was out of order 
and the wireless went dead. 
We watched a tanker passing 


out to sea, her decks were deserted 


and two days later a plane 
dived into the sea. 
There was no noise 


and no warning. I said to my wife, 
you know what this is? (The thing that stacked up 


for thirty years elsewhere 
has occurred elsewhere.) 


There are plenty of vegetables 


on the smallholding 


and our single neighbour has a pig and a cow 


(slow catastrophe he calls it). 
There are tins in the larder 
and fresh water from a spring. 


We can last about three months 
in the accustomed way, apart from this silence. 


If this is the end, it is not coming quickly 
or violently. Some fools and strangers somewhere else 
have cooked this up for us... 


liance was formed, or the way in which 
it sought to deal with Russia, but there 
is little question that most West Euro- 
peans, including most workers, freely 
chose the grave imperfections of that 
alliance to the perfect nightmare they 
saw being constructed in the East. 


So twice since 1940 ‘we have had a 
special relationship based on expedient 
needs for alliance against common foes. 
But Germany was defeated; she is now, 
in fact, our ally. And the communism of 
Eastern Europe has, since 1956, been 
sharply modifying itself and changing 
its basic character. (A change that might 
well have occured even sooner had the 
West pursued a different policy.) 


There is, however, another reason why 
you seek to continue this “special rela. 
tionship,” to deepen it, to make it per- 
manent. That is a reason based on the 
shock of what has happened to you in 
the last fifty years. Within living mem- 
ory you ruled an empire, the strongest, 
most extensive since the days of Rome. 
There are those still alive among you 
who remember the days of virtually un- 
fettered British power. France and Ger- 
many were strong then but not your 
equal. Russia, China, Japan and America 
were, at best, powers of the second 
rank. In 1914 you ruled much of the 
world. In 1966 you cannot even speak 
harshly to Ian Smith, and your lords 
throw open their castles to collect the 
shillings of common tourists. You are 
economically poor and militarily weak. 
Your colonies are largely gone and your 
Commonwealth essentially a myth. 


Since all this has happened in living 
memory it is hard to accept. It is folly to 
pretend that the psyche of a people can 
go through so great a change and emerge 
without a bruise. You would be inhuman 
if you could casually face the fact that 
you are now a power of the third rank 
and that never again in our time, or 
in the time of our children or their child- 
ren, will the world be awed by your 
power. There are three courses open to 
you, of which I think you have chosen, 
thus far, the worst. 


You might possibly develop and carry 
out a kind of “ Left Gaullist” position. 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, all need a 
wise and unobtrusive counsellor. With 
guts and genius you might just possibly 
weld together enough non-aligned states 
to’ create a world force that could 
breathe new life into the United Nations, 
compel the’ nuclear powers to move to- 
wards disarmament, generate the energy 
for disengagement in Europe, and lay 
the basis for a reconciliation with China. 
A small power, if it has both skill and 
courage, can often accomplish a great 
deal. One may laugh at de Gaulle’s two 
trips to Latin America, trying to extend 
French influence into that area, but 
there was something far grander about 
those trips than about Harold Wilson’s 
recent visit to Washington. You have the 
courage but you do not, I fear, have the 
political skill necessary for this task, nor 
do you have the leadership for it. 


A less exalted but more logical course 
would be your integration into Europe, 
at almost any price. Your history is 
tied to Europe. You have suffered from 
and been shaped by invasions from Scan. 
dinavia. You were ruled once by the 
French. You were more or less dis- 
covered by the Romans, You are tied by 
a thousand ties of blood and race to the 
continent. You are tied to us only by 
the accident of language. You are separ- 
ated from the continent only by a hand- 
ful of miles. You are separated from us 
by an ocean. Even the bitter wars you 
have fought with the nations of Europe 
provide, in looking back, a common ex- 
perience through which you have all 
passed. 


For we do not understand war; it has 
been a century since our own civil 
war, the only really major war we have 
ever been in and the only one (except 
our revolution and the war of 1812) 
fought on our soil. But you, and the 
French, and Germans, and Italians, and 
Poles, and Scandinavians, and the people 
of the “ Low Countries,” you have been 
baptised with fire and with blood and 
have experienced agonies and hatreds 
and torments so profound that at the end 
there cannot be room for friend or 
foe, but only for a kind of brotherhood 
of sorrow, a sense of community based 


on a pain which we cannot begin to com- 
prehend. You are Europeans. 


Finally, as a third choice, you could 
ask us‘to adopt you as a kind of 51st 
state. Not, maybe, an actual state, but 
perhaps we could settle for the kind of 
ambiguous status that we now have with 
Puerto Rico. You could keep your mon- 
archy (which would be a marvellous 
tourist attraction; we’d make a regular 
pet out of the Queen). But cannot you 
see that this relationship means your 
death as a nation? You would seek the 
affiliation (you have, in effect, already 
sought it) because we are strong and you 
are weak. But a weak man does not gain 
strength by leaning on a strong one. 
A continuation of your “special rela- 
tionship” with us only confirms your 
impotence. 

Friends, your nuclear power is a joke, 
an expensive joke and not a very funny 
one. Do any of you really think the 
Russians sit worrying over whether Har. 
old is going to push the button and send 
his fistful of missiles into Russia? Your 
forces “east of Suez” flatter your 
national vanity, but they are both more 
than you can afford and they really im- 
press no-one. If you cannot carry off 
the invasion of Egypt and cannot deal 
with Ian Smith then you must not expect 
us to take you seriously as a world 
power. What in the world are you going 
to do with your damn American-built 
F-llls after you have paid for them? 
An alliance with us might help you keep 
up your standard of living through a 
kind of indirect dole. It would be a 
moderate and limited prosperity, based 
upon decadence, and who am J to gain- 
say it? Those who preach the merits 
of poverty are rarely numbered among 
the poor. 

There is a difference, however, between 
a lady of easy virtue and a whore in 
the streets of London. If, in normal and 
peaceful times, you sought a_ special 
relationship with us in order to maintain 
yourselves in a style you could not other- 
wise afford, you would have become a 
client state; I would be unhappy about 
that, most Americans wouldn't notice 
it, and the best among you would be 
vaguely sad, knowing that somewhere 
the manhood had passed out of Eng- 
land. 


But for England to affiliate with us now, 
during the Vietnam war, is something 
very different. To muffle your conscience 
and silence your words in the face of 
Vietnam would mean you would have 
made the Queen of England a whore in 
the streets of Saigon. The supporters of 
Johnson here are grateful for your sup- 
port, but they know you are not sincere. 
They joke about you, they know you can 
be had for a price. If you really believed 
in the Vietnam war you would send your 
troops and not merely your blessing. 
We cannot and do not respect you for 
what you are doing, and surely you can- 
not respect yourselves. 

At least pause and face reality before 
you sell yourselves. What would really 
happen if the pound were devalued? 
What would really happen if you with- 
drew your forces “east of Suez” and 
auctioned off your H-bombs to the US 
and Russia and cancelled the F-111 con- 
tract? Would Russia attack you? Would 
we rain bombs. down on you? Would 
your economy collapse completely? Or 
isn’t it possible (I don’t know, I ask 
the question) that if you cut your mili- 
tary expenses you would have the funds 
to modernise your industries and to com- 
pete in world markets? 


If Wilson were to stand before the House 
of Commons tomorrow and say that 
Vietnam was a crime and the criminal 
was the United States, and it must with- 
draw, what would really happen? You 
say you do not want to attack us so 
sharply because you are our friend. I 
say your friendship has no meaning and 
is without value if you cannot speak the 
truth at a time when we need to hear 
it spoken. 

It is because I love England that I cry 
out to tell you what you are doing. And 
it is because of a love for my own 
country that I beg you to pass your 
moral judgment upon us now, to help 
us reach our conscience. 


David McReynolds is Field Secretary of 


the American War Resisters’ League and 
a member of the Socialist Party. 


GREECE 


Lambrakis murder: 


two for trial 


Gregory Lambrakis, the Greek MP, was 
murdered more than three years ago 
after addressing a peace rally in Salon- 
ika. On October 4 in Salonika the trial 
will begin of two men accused of his 
murder. . 

Spyros Kotzaminis and Emmanouil Em- 
manouilidis, who are said to have car- 
ried out the killing by driving a motor- 
cycle combination at Lambrakis, have 
been detained ever since they were 
caught, not by the police, but by a 
supporter of the peace movement, Had- 
jiapostolou. Two members of the gendar- 
merie are also being charged as acces- 
sories to the murder; and two senior 
police officers, who at one time were 
detained as accomplices, are now to be 
tried for ‘abuse of power and negli- 
gence.” 

The two main prosecution witnesses, in- 
cluding Hadjiapostolou, were themselves 
to have been tried on October 8 for 
perjury, on the grounds that they had 
stated that one of the two senior officers 
had tried to bribe them to change their 
evidence. However, this case has now 
been postponed indefinitely. 


Resistance songs 


On September 22 thirteen former mem- 
bers of the Greek resistance army, 
ELAS, were sentenced to from six to 


eight months imprisonment’ without 
right of appeal or alternative of a fine. 
They had been accused of singing resis- 
tance songs at a legal meeting held in 
October 1965 at an Athens theatre to 
celebrate the anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Athens from the Germans. 

The prosecution argued that singing re- 
sistance songs was an expression of 
support for the illegal Greek Communist 
Party. The men were sentenced under 
Emergency Law 509 which carries man- 
datory sentences of from six months to 
five years which was originally brought 
in under the Metaxas. dictatorship 
(1936-39) and was amended in 1962 by 
Karamanlis. It has never been used in 
Greece before and there are calls from 
all parties for its repeal. 


Peristerakis 


According to information received by 
the League for Democracy in Greece, 
Michael Peristerakis, the president of 
the Bertrand Russell Committee of 100, 
was jailed for four months a few weeks 
ago. Peace News is trying to get hold 
of more information, but it would ap- 
pear that a successful prosecution has 
been brought against him for “ political 
activities while in the army.” (See Peace 
News, June 10.) 


Liberals jeer apartheid 


Alan Stacey reports: While Mr S. Abdul, 
secretary of the Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment was telling a meeting arranged in 
connection with the Liberal Party con- 
ference about living conditions for non- 
whites in South Africa, he was fre- 
quently interrupted by a supporter of 
apartheid. It was then suggested the 
meeting should allow the interrupter, Mr 
Jeff Dominie, a South African studying 
in this country and a member of the 
South African Nationalist Party (not of 
the British National Party as reported 
in the Guardian), five minutes to put his 
views. 

Mr Dominie said life is better in South 
Africa for non-whites under “separate 
development” than it is in the black 
African states (“Kaffir states we call 
them - we don’t think much of them”), 
that Ian Smith is undoubtedly right and 
will succeed. and that the republic can 
withstand a full-scale blockade and would 
indeed welcome such action from Britain 
or from the United Nations. “We hate 
England and the English” he declared, 
but was proud of his achievement of 
obtaining an education at the expense 
of the British taxpayer. 

The devotion of the Liberals to free 
speech was mostly stronger than their 
abhorrence of apartheid, but the gale of 
laughter which greeter Mr Dominie’s 
statement that “the Liberal Party is 
only a disguise for communism ” brought 
the proceedings to a stop. 


“ Electorally it may prove significant that 
Young Liberals have established a haven 

for the sort of idealist protest which 
might, a few years ago, have gravitated 
towards CND.” ‘Sunday Times” editor- 
ial. 


The other speakers were Mr J. Kozon- 
guizi, former president of the South- 
West African National Union and Miss 
Judy Todd. Miss Todd thinks it must 
be the people of Rhodesia who over- 
throw Smith, if he is overthrown at all, 
but that at present probably 95% of 
the whites are firmly behind him. She 
advocated the use of military action 
against the supply routes, a view which 
received a mixed reception from the 
meeting. 


YCND 
international 
protest 


The Youth Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is participating with 13 other 
national youth organisations in an Inter- 
national Weekend of Protest on October 
14, 15 and 16. 

On Friday, October 14, Anne Kerr MP, 
Olive Gibbs and Stuart Morris will ad- 
dress a Youth Rally for Action at Fins- 
bury Town Hall. On October 15, a Peace 
in Vietnam Dance is to be held at the 
Poplar Civic Hall, Mile End. And on 
Sunday, October 16, there will be a 
Youth March for Peace in Vietnam start- 
ing from Bethnal Green at 10 am and 
proceeding via the Embankment to a 
rally in Battersea Park at 3 pm. 

Says YCND’s monthly bulletin: ‘“ This 
weekend of activity is specifically aimed 
at British collusion in the Vietnam war. 
It is particularly appropriate in this re- 
spect because it marks the second anni- 
versary of the election to power of the 
Wilson government. Let this be a cue for 
a mammoth protest against Wilsonian 
pragmatism and our government’s parti- 
cipation in a war which is claiming 1,000 
victims a week.” 


IMPERIALISM AND THE BOMB 

YCND is also participating in a joint 
day-school with the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom on Sunday, October 9, 
at the NUFTO Hall, 14 Jockey’s Fields, 
WCl, on the theme “Imperialism and 
the Bomb.” The two sessions will be 
addressed by Malcolm Caldwell and Lord 
Brockway. A leaflet warns that “ how- 
ever incomprehensible ” the phraseology 
of political analysis may be, ‘‘ you can 
be certain that behind .. . lurks the real 
and tangible experience of death, sup- 
pression and nuclear war.” 


PALOMARES FACTSHEET 

YCND’s political committee has produced 
a factsheet on ‘“ Palomares, and the 
Danger of Accidental War,” obtainable 
from them at 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


FREE SPEECH ON 


VIETNAM 


Sarah Campion reports: No-one who 
heard Freda Cook speak and answer 
questions at any of the 40 or 50 private 
and public meetings she addressed 
throughout New Zealand had any doubt 
about it: they were privileged to hear 
the truth about life in North Vietnam 
today from a remarkably shrewd and 
humane woman. Freda Cook has taught 
English at a school in Hanoi for the 
last six vears and is returning by way 
of New Zealand to North Vietnam after 
a trip to Europe. 


Press coverage throughout New Zealand 
was good. This was particularly surpris- 
ing in Auckland where both morning and 
evening papers have been stifling dissent 
on Vietnam for many months. Radio and 
TV coverage was non-existant. Whether 
the top brass of our government-con- 
trolled and monopoly New Zealand 
Broadcasting Corporation realised that 
here was someone whose integrity and 
sincerity they could not distort, or 
whether the US state department pres- 
sure was too strong, the fact remains 
that New Zealanders had no chance of 
judging for themselves. This is by now 
standard practice; and things will doubt- 
less become even less democratic as our 
general elections in November loom 
nearer. 


After some 400 people had heard Freda 
Cook speak at the Auckland Peace For 
Vietnam Committee’s final public meet- 
ing, several rang up the NZBC to ask 
why she had not been interviewed on 
radio or TV. The replies were at first 
evasive; but under pressure, the follow- 
ing was given as a reason: “It is not our 
policy.” I leave informed and _ sophisti- 
cated readers to make what they can of 
this gnomic utterance. 


Unless you have lived with New Zealand 
news media you can have no idea of its 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


A young Australian peace worker has 
just arrived in Vietnam. We hear in a 
letter from Australia that David Tich- 
bourne has gone as a volunteer for two 
years as part of an Australian Council 
of Churches reconstruction team. He has 
been several times arrested for demon- 
strating against US and Australian par- 
ticipation in Vietnam and “ he now has 
a chance to go and clear up the mess.” 


Peter Cadogan, national secretary of the 
Committee of 100, has declined nomi- 
nation for chairman of CND in a letter 
to Peggy Duff, secretary of CND. Says 
Mr Cadogan: ‘the Campaign as con- 
stituted nationally has ceased to serve 
any useful purpose... (It) has abandon- 
ed unilateralism at the very moment 
when it is most urgently called for in 
the form of unilateral initiatives for 
peace in Vietnam.” 


Hackney Council for Peace in Vietnam 
has been organising an “ onslaught” on 
local trade unions in an effort to get 
a large deputation together to visit the 
American embassy in London on October 
28. Fifteen local branches have so far 
agreed to receive speakers and three 
have already promised delegates. 


The British Association for World Gov- 
ernment is organising a conference on 
“The Future of Peace-Keeping” at the 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall in London on 
October 29 and 30. 


“Can Workers Control Industry?” is the 
theme of an Independent Labour Party 
one-day school to be held at the Keir 
Hardie Hall, Plaistow, on October 1. 


At a meeting of Cambridge YCND on 
September 21 the group decided to re- 
form itself as Cambridge Peace Action. 
“ By taking a more clearly defined stand 
against the fundamental causes of war,” 
the group claims it will be “in a better 
position to campaizn for the acceptance 
of its views.”’ It will hold the first of a 
series of public meetings on Saturday 
October 1 in the Market Square. Con- 
tact: Rupert Scott, 63 Batement Street, 
Cambridge. 


generally constipated dishonesty. US 
state department handouts often_serve 
as “news” on both radio and TV_and 
in the press; letters of dissent on Viet- 
nam ete are suppressed or emasculated; 
no local discussion is allowed on the 
air. The treatment of Freda Cook is but 
one incident in a long but sad tale of 
official chicanery. 


Vietnam 
upstages 
theatres 


The new Vietnam Action Group made 
itself known to the public in a spectacu- 
larly successful invasion of eight London 
theatres last Monday night. During the 
intervals of such popular West End en- 
tertainments as The Prime of Miss Jean 
Brodie, London Laughs, The Man of 
Destiny, The Mousetrap and The Black 
and White Minstrel Show, eight sup- 
porters of the group made speeches 
from the stage about the Vietnam war. 


The purpose of the protests was to 
stress Britain’s complicity in America’s 
war in Vietnam. After each performance 
demonstrators gave out a leaflet which 
traces the lamentable history of the 
Vietnam war and Britain’s support for 
American policy, and concludes: ‘‘ We 
are guilty because British troops are 
guarding the US bomber bases in Thai- 
land . . . because we are training Viet- 
namese puppet troops in Malaysia... 
because we are supplying the Americans 
with poisonous chemicals for use against 
the Vietnamese . . . because we have 
allowed a moral pervert to become prime 
minister and to speak in our name... If 
you are in a position to obstruct_the 
American war effort in any way or Brit- 
ish support of it - then do so. If to protest 
individually takes nerve, imagine your 
own child smothered in unquenchable 
burning napalm, and then ACT.” 


Vietnam Action Group is composed of a 
number of activists from the Committee 
of 100 and Solidarity Campaign who are 
said to be planning weekly protests. 
Their invasion of the theatres gave them 
front-page treatment in almost every 
national newspaper. 


200 SCRAM 
to Coulport 


Chris Davis writes: At about one o'clock 
last Saturday afternoon some two hun- 
dred people started out from Helens- 
burgh war memorial on the sea front 
to march to Scotland's Coulport-Faslane 
military complex. After a six mile march 
by road and a couple of miles over the 
hills they descended on the new Naval 
Armaments depot, where they were 
scheduled to spend the night. 


Though there had been a lot of talk 
about action, all that happened was a 
few hours of folk-singing around fires 
on the beach, a couple of pounds worth 
of fire-works directed at the guardroom 
and the rather make-shift gates at the 
front of the base, and Paul Pawloski's 
arrest for screaming at almost every one 
of nearly nine hundred civilian and 
naval policemen who were patrolling the 
area. He is being charged with “ causing 
a disturbance likely to cause a breach 
of the peace.” 


Probably more than a little bored at the 
lack of action, the group, by then smaller 
in number, moved on to the Faslane 
base at about ten o’clock the following 
morning, but again things were pretty 
tame. 


Everyone enjoyed a weekend “away 
from it all in the Scottish countryside,” 
as SCRAM had said they would in the 
hand-outs, but as a demonstration it was 
rather disappointing compared with last 
year’s Faslane walk-on. 


Like other places, Barnsbury suffers 
from what Michael Barclay calls 
“problems of the car explosion ”; 
one example is that the corner pic- 
tured here is the scene of frequent 
crashes - witness the damaged 
bakery on the left. (photo: Islington 
Gazette.) 


MICHAEL 
BARCLAY 


Barnsbury: 
towards an 
urban . 

community 


Last December Richard Crossman, then 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, made a remarkable announcement. 
It was not widely reported outside the 
technical press because it related to 
an apparently trivial three acres of de- 
cayed housing in south-west Islington, 
but it was the unprecedented outcome 
of a citizens’ campaign, the climax of 
which (the public inquiry at the Town 
Hall in June) was the subject of an 
article in Peace News at the time. Cross- 
man’s decision on his Inspector’s report 
not only accepted every point made by 
the Barnsbury Association but set up a 
joint study team to see how they could 
be applied in practice. Taken together 
with other recent developments this 
amounts to a revolution of a kind which 
may be the forerunner of many. 

The Milner Holland report on housing 
in London showed that Islington had 
some of the worst conditions of all and, 
in particular, that it was the borough 
with the largest proportion of ‘people 
living in shared houses without decent 
services. Communal WCs, no bathroom, 
no hot water on tap,*and chronic over- 
crowding, all in a damp and crumbling 
terrace house built 120 years ago, was 
the typical description. Barnsbury, in 
the area between Kings Cross and High- 
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bury Corner, is characteristic of this 
side of Islington. No wonder that the 
all-Labour borough council had made 
rehousing its only serious aim. No won- 
der that most of Barnsbury was consid- 
ered due for demolition and that the 
ponderous spread of minimum-cost, 
minimum-rent barracks in tarmac sur- 
rounds was treated as inevitable and 
necessary. Who’d dare talk of urban 
environment in the midst of such a 
crying need for plain accommodation? 


But the seeds of change had been sown 
before the elections to the reorganised 


,London councils in 1964. The Buchanan 


Report on “ Traffic in Towns” had done 
much more than define the problems of 
the car explosion and demonstrate alter- 
native solutions: it had drawn attention 
to the importance of good environment 
and shown how to measure it. A group 
of newcomers to Barnsbury, mainly 
young professional married couples, had 
formed an association to co-operate with 
the authorities in the development of 
Barnsbury to ensure that the early 19th 
century squares and terraces, restored 
and modernised like their own houses, 
should remain part of a comprehensive 
and worthy town design for the whole 
area and all its citizens. And in the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 


Peace caravans 


The idea of a peace caravan originated 
in the United States before the war 
when a group of Young Friends travelled 
around the country in their holidays 
talking to groups of people about peace 
and war. This activity was revived in 
the 1950s; and a young Quaker, David 
Woolgrove, brought an enthusiasm for 
peace caravans to Britain in 1962. The 
idea was immediately taken up by Young 
Friends and the first British peace 
caravan was held in Alton, Hampshire 
in September, 1962. 

Since then several caravans have been 
held, the most recent being in Winches- 
ter from July 1 to 10 where we spoke 
to six youth clubs, two schools, a joint 
meeting of FoR and UNA and a meeting 
of local Quakers. Nearly every meeting 
commenced with a cartoon film, showing 
the development of weapons from the 
club to the nuclear bomb. One of the 
caravanners would then give a short 
introduction followed by general discus- 
sion and questions from the floor. 

It is impossible to assess the effect of 
each meeting, one can only guess. At one 
very rowdy youth club the film was set 
up in a side room and all the members 
crowded in to see it. More surprisingly 
they stayed afterwards; and a lively, 
noisy discussion was held. Probably some 
were treating it as a huge joke, but the 
arguments produced, both for and against 


# |renounce war andi wilinever § 
@ support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


present defence policies, were very sensi- 
ble, though not sophisticated. 

At one of the schools we visited the girls 
have since shown a great interest. Im- 
mediately before the caravan’s visit they 
had had a lecture on civil defence. The 
way in which the woman presenting 
civil defence seemed to accept a nuclear 
war as inevitable had hit them very 
hard; they had been genuinely fright- 
ened out of their illusions. Some of 
them met the caravanners after our 
meeting to discuss further how they 
could work. As a practical project on 
this occasion the caravan helped some 
old ladies who were unable to tend 
their gardens. 

None of the caravanners is a professional 
speaker and all have given up a week of 
their free time. Caravanners live in a 
caravan or tents and cater for. them- 
selves. A large number of the partici- 
pants have been Quakers, but not all. 
They have no strict daily routine, but 
normally half-an-hour is set aside at 
some time during the day for a meeting 
for worship in the manner of the 
Society of Friends. One or two meetings 
are attended each evening, with some- 
times a meeting during the day at, for 
example, a school. 

At present the organisation is in need 
of money. A caravan can be run on quite 
a small budget (each participant pays 
5s a day towards his food) but a small 
amount of funds is needed in order that 
the caravan can function effectively. The 
secretary will be pleased to hear from 
readers who are interested in these pro- 
jects. Enquiries should be addressed to: 
The Secretary, Peace Caravans, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London NW1. 
Donations may be sent to the Treasurer 
at 4 Blount Avenue, East Grinstead, 
Sussex. 


ment, County Hall, and Town Hall, new 
voices were being heard criticising whole- 
sale ‘‘slum clearance’’ and wanting a 
more positive approach to urban re- 
newal. 

So, when the GLC’s valuer (as usual, 
without reference to planners or archi- 
tects) asked for a routine compulsory 
purchase order on a block of Barnsbury 
which was sufficiently run down to be 
cheap, the objection entered by the 
Barnsbury Association became a test case 
for civic societies throughout Britain. 
The objectors said that these three 
acres should not be turned into another 
isolated housing estate before consider- 
ing their place in the whole future of 
Barnsbury: the car ownership and traf- 
fic pattern, the location of shops and 
schools, and the layout of open spaces 
and pedestrian ways. It is a comment on 
town planning in London that this ele- 
mentary argument had to be put at all. 

The argument was of course prepared by 
professional specialists within the Asso. 
ciation. An architect/planner who works 
for a neighbouring borough presented 
a background report on the area and 
made bold and attractive proposals. A 
traffic engineer from Buchanan's firm 
analysed the vehicle counts organised 
by an officer of the Greater London 
Council’s planning department. Many 
other enthusiasts helped collect the evi- 
dence and publicise it. By the middle 
of 1965 the Association had become the 
focal point of local politics (though it 
remained strictly non-party) and had 400 
members who now included many “ Old 
Islingtonians " and all the local council- 
lors. The case was presented at the 
inquiry by a member barrister, briefed 
by a member solicitor. 

The Minister's decision when it eventu- 
ally came down was equal to the occa- 
sion. He confirmed the CPO (which had 
not been seriously opposed) but asked 
the GLC to submit their proposals for 
the whole of Barnsbury to him before 
proceeding with any development. He 
called on the GLC and the Borough 
Council to co-operate with his ministry 
in making a pilot study of Barnsbury 
as an environmental area and he prom- 
ised to consult the local Association in 
the course of the work. 

This was all the objectors had asked 
for and more, and exactly what the local 
authorities had said was unnecessary 
and impossible. But both the GLC and 
the Borough Council accepted the deci- 
sion with good grace and a joint steer- 
ing group was promptly set up. A joint 
study team under Jim Grove from the 
ministry then took on the job and com- 
pleted the first stage in June this year. 
The final report is expected next spring. 
A public meeting was called to explain 
what is going on and all local interests 
were invited to have their say as the 
plans are being formed. 

Meanwhile a series of other affairs had 
helped to make Islington notorious, and 
other groups of citizens had sprung up 
to promote their own ideas for local 
progress. Various national organisations 
had taken a new interest in the borough. 
The Islington Consumer Group began 
to study and report on local public ser- 
vices. The BBC made a television series 
about social conditions in a typical 
square which had already formed its 
own society to resist the visual assault 
of the Victoria Line. The Islington Ad- 
venture Playground Association won the 


support of the GLC and the Borough 


Council and opened the first of its play- 
grounds in Barnsbury. The Campaign 
Against Racial Discrimination started an 
Islington branch centred in Barnsbury 
and championed coloured tenants who 
were being grossly exploited by some 
bad landlords. A sharp increase in coun- 
cil flat rents led to the formation of a 
militant tenants’ association which in- 
tends to fight the next local elections. 
They will do so beside revived Liberal 
and Conservative parties who are emerg. 
ing from a long twilight. It would be 
easy to go on. : 

One cannot attribute this surge of demo- 
cratic activity to any one source when 
it was so obviously overdue, but I should 
like to make two points about it. The 
first is that no cause which represents 
a real local need is a lost cause. It may 
and usually does take a great effort, 
but democracy works in this country 
to this extent: that those who are pre- 
pared to make the effort can succeed if 
their case is good enough. What is more, 
they will find unexpected support even 
in official quarters. 

The second point is less optimistic. Al- 
most all the activity I have mentioned 
has depended on the leadership and 
participation of a very small proportion 
of the tens of thousands of people 
affected. An electorate of 10,000 pro- 
duces 300 votes at a by-election; a power- 
ful campaign is launched by half a 
dozen individuals. We have a long way to 
go before even one tenth of Barnsbury’s 
adults is really involved in some public 
activity directed towards the improve- 
ment of the area. In a country town the 
proportion might be doubled; in a vil- 
lage it might reach 50%. Barnsbury is 
not a village but one part of a mon- 
strous urban network, and these are 
small beginnings. 

Michael Barclay is a civil engineer and 
vice-chairman of Islington Borough 
Council’s planning committee. 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 8 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send _ this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


PETER WILLIS 


Small-group 
inertia 


AMM ( I can't explain the initials) 
burst upon a justifiably sparse repre- 
sentation of the London public two 
weeks ago with all the élan of an under- 
inflated swimming ring. The event, at 
the Commonwealth Institute, was des- 
cribed as ‘‘a conscious attempt by AMM 
to concern themselves and involve their 
audience with the universe of sound.” To 
this end, the five members manipulated 
a piano, saxophone, drums, cello, electric 
guitar (mainly for the feedback), and 
several other musical instruments, some 
transistor radios, sirens, hammers, whis- 
tles, and other to-hand cacophanalia. 
Roughly every 12 minutes, the entire 
group fell into the grip of inspired 
frenzy, and for a short spell turned the 
radios right up, pulled out all the stops, 
laid wildly about themselves and pro- 
duced a thundering, climactic, satisfying 
wall of sound not unlike that which may 
be experienced standing on a busy inter- 
section in, say, Wardour Street midway 
between a jukebox and a road drill when 
a low-flying jet passes overhead. After 
this the entire group would relapse once 
More into a semi-conscious moan for 
another 12 minutes. 

At the loud moments, complex, exciting 
rhythms might evolve; at other times, 
the rhythm was reduced to a tenuous 
buzz created on the piano or by using 
a bow on the guitar. The most exciting 
moment was when somebody picked up 
Wipeout - an old surfing record - on 
the transistor, at which everybody spon- 
taneously swung for about two minutes. 
This exhausted them; for a long time 
thereafter the performers. contented 
themselves with bouncing balloons back 


and forth and rolling tin cans off the 
edge of the stage. 

AMM is at one end of a musical spectrum 
that contains John Coltrane and Albert 
Ayler at the other, and the Beatles, 
Fugs, Lovin’ Spoonful et al somewhere in 
the middle. It is not entirely their own 
fault if they occasionally verge on the 
aural equivalent of ultra-violet as far 
as their audience is concerned. There is 
something to be said for seeing how 
deeply and sustainedly one can bore 
people before some reaction is evinced; 
it is, after all, the complex and largely 
uninvestigated emotion of boredom that 
is at the root of destructive art. 

AMM is not so much atonal as amusic- 
ological. To describe it as music is less 
a description of AMM than a comment - 
a valid one - on Music itself. 

Ultimately, however, AMM fails. At the 
end - half an hour before the advertised 
time - the musicians fell prey to the 
inertia they had been generating all 
evening, and gradually drifted off the 
stage; the houselights went up; the saxo- 
phonist, who had for the previous 15 
minutes been mutilating tin cans with 
a length of wood, idly rolled one up 
and down the xylophone. For the audi- 
ence it required a considerable effort of 
will to concede that the thing was over, 
and leave. If one accepted what had been 
happening, one could do nothing but 
listen to whatever sounds were available, 
regardless of how unintentional they 
might be. The disadvantage of this kind 
of experimentation is that it very quick- 
ly exhausts its potentialities. Go out on 
a limb and you all too frequently find 
yourself up a blind alley. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publictse full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


30 September, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz, Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Lamb & Flag, Rose St 
(off Garrick St). MCF social: ‘‘ International 
Communications.’’ Indian classical music, 
Poetry (Adrian Mitchel! and Roger Barnard), 
African Jazz and Poetry, ‘' The Cartoon 
Archetypal Slogan Theatre.’’ Admission 2s 6d. 


1 October, Saturday 


LONDON E13. 2.30 - 6.30 pm. Cumberland 
Road Hut, Plaistow. Day school on ‘* Workers 
control.’’ ILP. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


NORTHAMPTON. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Wellington Street. Myrtle Solomon: ‘‘ Building 
for Peace.’’ S, Midlands PPU, 


2 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 am. Hall of Memory, Broad 
Street. Transport to Brighton for Labour Party 
Conference CND activities. Fare between 25s 
and 30s (20s advance deposit). CND, Factory 
Road, Birmingham 19 (NOR 2447), 


WARS WILL CEASE 
WHEN MEN REFUSE 
TO FIGHT 


latest addition to Housmans list of over 
two dozen different badges. 


6d (post 4d) 
5s 6d doz, 37s 6d 100 post free 


Badge, literature and record lists free 
on request. 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


2-6 October, Sun-Thurs 


BRIGHTON. 9 am onwards, outside Labour 
Party Conference. Leafleting and petitioning 
by group opposed to Royalty. 


3 October, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 pm. Conference Room 1, Royal 
Pavilion. Labour Peace Fellowship meeting: 
‘““ For peace in Vietnam, arms cuts, and disen- 
gagement.'’ Speakers: Lord Brockway, Law- 
rence Daly (NUM), Frank Allaun MP, lan 
Mikardo MP, George Doughty (DATA), John 
Mendelson MP, Hugh Jenkins MP, Konni Zil- 
liacus MP, Bob Edwards MP, Dennis Hobden 
MP. Admission 2s. 


4 October, Tuesday 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm 6 Endsleigh Street. 
First of series of six talks on the History of 
Modern Greece: Mark Dragoumis on the situa- 
tion today: the crisis, the monarchy, political 
Parties, peace movement etc. Committee of 
100 and League for Democracy in Greece. 


5 October, Wednesday 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm (leave Victoria 10 am) Women 
invited to join Liaison Committee for Women's 
Peace Groups, presenting letter to Mr Wilson 
at Labour Party Conference. Further details: 
GUL 4900. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 open discussion on 
selected boycott of American goods. 


6 October, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Ray Harris: ‘‘ Holiday pictures of 
Newfoundland.'’ PPU, 


LONDON WC2,. 7 pm prompt. Westminster 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, 
Film Viewing Session, see displayed advertise- 
ment. 


LONDON WC2. Lamb & Flag, Rose Street (off 
Garrick Street), Writers Workshop: Ivor Cutler, 
John Pudney, Jeni Couzyn, Andrew Davies, 
and Keith Gretton, Admission 3s. 


7 October, Friday 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 8 pm. Town Hall. Folk con- 
cert: The Watersgons, Jeremy Taylor and others. 
Compere Diz Disley. Proceeds to Medical Aid 
for Vietnam. 


8 October, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 pm. Assemble in car park 
of Friends Meeting House, Bull Street, for 
pageant ‘‘ Tools for life or weapons for death "’ 
(as in London last autumn). CND and PPU. 
Phone NOR 2447 for details and briefing. 


LONDON WC1. 10.30 am to 6 pm. 6 Endsleigh 
Street (behind Friends House, Euston Road). 
Christian Committee of 100 conference. Rev 
Sidney Hinkes on ‘' Peace work in the Parish "' 
and Rev Peter Jenkins (Nat Sec FoR) on 
‘Implementation of Social Justice by Non- 
violence." 


LONDON W1!. 3.30 pm. Welgh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opp Selfridges). First 
Annual Lecture: Dr E, F. Carpenter on ‘' The 


Few and the Many.'’ Chairman: Rev Magnus 
Ratter. Discussion. Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Bor 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 


HOMOEOPATHY. A _ series of lectures at St 
Marylebone Literary Institute, Thursdays at 
6.30 pm. 


“ SOLIDARITY ” PUBLIC MEETING Sunday 2 
October 7.30 pm. ‘ Roebuck,'’ Great Dover 
Street, SE1 (5 mins from Borough tube station). 
Guest speaker: John Lawrence on ‘* Ilegality 
and the Working Class.’' Questions and discus- 
sion. 


*« THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS - ITS PAST AND 
FUTURE ”’ Speaker: Gerald A. J. Hodgett. 
Friends House, Euston Road, NWi. Sunday 
2 October, 6.30 pm. 


WORKERS CONTROL, day school, Saturday 
1 October, 2.30 - 6.30 pm, Cumberland Road 
Hut, Plaistow, E13. ILP. 


Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential Peace 
News readers? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


COURSES IN MEDITATION metaphysics creative 
living in exchange for work at Centre for ‘‘ in- 
depth "’ spiritual development. Contact Centre, 
46 Kensington Court, W8. WES 7433. 


EX-DRUG ADDICT, registered student pharma- 
cist, now resident in hospital, seeks work of 
clerical nature, Box 459. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
ters' International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


GREECE: the Committee of 100 is forming a 
Greek Study Group. Those interested please 
contact 13 Goodwin Street, N4 ARC 1239. 


HELPERS URGENTLY WANTED for Brighton 
Labour Party Conference by group opposed to 
Royalty. Box 457. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc, 15s per 3-hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl, 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Free con- 
tainer sent on request. Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


SMALL INSIGNIFICANT CHARITY opening home 
for lonely offenders in London badly needs 
dish-washing machine or funds to buy it. 
Please send either or both to Merfyn Turner, 
24 Harberton Road, London N19. 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign matertals. Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 6, 
Mon - Sat) for latest lists and SoR terms. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Accommodation vacant 

NEW COMMUNITY HOUSE (S. E. London) seeks 
young liberation sharers, short-stay tenants, 
and gifts of furniture. Box 458. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. International Club, 
George Street. North West YCND AGM, all 
supporters invited. 


9 October, Sunday 


LAKENIIEATH. 2 pm assemble in Market Place 
at Brandon, Suffolk, for attempt to communi- 
cate with American Servicemen at Lakenheath, 
nothing illegal. East Anglia CND, C.100 and 


YCND. 
LONDON W1. 3.30 pm, Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Joe Bent: 


‘Economics and Politics of Brotherhood.” 
Order of the Great Companions. 


12 October, Wednesday 


LONDON N16. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road. Mr Ilityd Harrington: ‘‘ Arms 
or Pay Rise.'’ CND. 


13 October, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Bill and Dorrte Gotch: PPU con- 
ference (and pictures). PPU. 


14-16 October, Fri-Sun 


LONDON. Youth for Peace in Vietnam weekend 
(rally, dance, march). See next week's Diary 
for details. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year - 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 
Editor: Rod Prince 


Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 
News cditor: Bob Overy 


General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London N.1. Telephone : TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: $ months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: $3 months 
18s 54, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 4ia 2d, 1 year 80s, 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Tell Wilson... 


Volunteers needed for an inten- 
sive peace education pro- 
gramme at the Labour Party 
Conference 


October 2 - 6 at Brighton 
Activities will be based on a con- 
tinuous exhibition and book display 
centre at the Friends Centre, Ship 
Street, and will include peace liter- 
ature displays inside’ numerous 
meetings, Peace News and pamph- 
lets, lobbying at the conference and 
general support for all radical 
activities. 

Please contact: 
Richard Vaughan, 
Housmans 

5 Caledonian Road, London Nl 
(TER 4473) 

(from Sunday October 2 at the 
Friends Centre, Brighton). 


Film viewing session 


Sydney Carter’s “From Inner 
Space - George Fox ” 

James Cameron’s ‘“ Western 
Eye-Witness in North Vietnam ” 
Peter Watkins’ “ Culloden ” 
Westminster Friends Meeting 
House, 

52 St Martins Lane, WC2 

Thursday October 6, 7 pm prompt 
Admission free - silver collection 
(SoF and Concord Films Council) 


Peace News/ 


ORDER OF THE GREAT 


COMPANIONS 


Memorial Lecture 3.30 pm Saturday 
October 8, Weigh House Church Hall, 
Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). 
Dr E. F. Carpenter: “The Few and the 
Many.” Chairman: Rev Magnus Ratter, 
Discussion. 


Back to the 


grindstone 


All students’ supplies and 
textbooks from 


HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London N.1. Telephone : TER 4473 


Send your lists now 
All profits to work for peace 
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Peace News discusses with Stan Newens, Labour MP for Epping 
Emrys Hughes’ recent book ‘Parliament and Mumbo-Jumbo’ 


“Unless MPs are given more pow- 
er, over the course of time they 
will be reduced to the status of 
mere tourist attractions, at some 
disadvantage because they don’t 
wear a distinctive uniform.” A 
yeoman warder with his lantern 
makes the traditional close inspec- 
tion of the Palace of Westminster 
before the state opening of parlia- 
ment. 


THE MP AND 
PARLIAMENT 


At one time it was thought that the 
answer to Britain’s ills might be to blow 
up the Houses of Parliament. Not un- 
naturally, dissatisfied MPs today do not 
recommend such extreme remedies, but 
there are widespread stirrings of dis- 
content at the procedural difficulties 
which inhibit and prevent the individual 
Member from exercising political con- 
trol over the executive. 

In a recent good-humoured book, Par- 
liament and MumboJumbo*, Emrys 
Hughes, who has been an MP for twenty 
years, argues the case for reform. In 
a series of provocatively-titled chapters, 
“The Westminster Museum,” “MPs as 
Pavlov’s Dogs,” ‘‘ Have Prime Ministers 
Too Much Power?”, “‘Raze it to the 
Ground,’”’ he outlines the factors which 
have tended to make the individual MP 
more or less irrelevant politically, and 
hence frustrated. His most biting strict- 
ures are for out-dated ceremony, for 
time-wasting procedure and for the con- 
cept 'of amateurishness cherished by 
some Conservative MPs who wish the 
Commons to remain an afternoons-only 
institution. 

However, he has much more courageous 
things to say about parliament and the 
defence estimates; the Whips; the power 
of the prime minister to select minis- 
ters, to reduce political issues to one of 
confidence and to call general elections; 
the inability of the MP to secure more 
information from a minister than (the 
often minimal amount) he wants to re 
veal; the allocation of parliamentary 
time by the Leader of the House; and 
s0 on. 

Emrys Hughes suggests that the answer 
to these difficulties might be to ‘“ muni- 
cipalise parliament.” He had some con- 
siderable experience of local government 
before entering parliament and he be- 
lieves that a system of sub-committees 
of the House of Commons, one for each 
Ministerial department, would meet the 
need for greater vigilance over the work 
of government departments and _inci- 
dentally reduce the power of the Whips; 
that a fifth of all MPs should be elected 
‘annually so as to deprive the prime 
minister of his power to call a general 
election; and that the Cabinet should be 
elected by the House of Commons. 

We asked Stan Newens, Labour MP for 
Epping, to discuss Emrys Hughes’ book 
with us. 

Peace News: Do you agree with Emrys 
Hughes? 

Stan Newens: Yes, I was very impressed 
by the book. The ideas don’t surprise 
me_ because I’ve often discussed them, 
and with Emrys Hughes; I think he 
makes a fair criticism of the antiquated 
machinery of parliament. 

PN: Does that mean that you also ac- 
cept his views on the committee system? 
Emrys Hughes quotes the views of two 
other left-wing MPs, Michael Foot and 
John Mendelson, and dismisses them 
rather lightly. Foot believes that the 
committee system would reduce the 
authority of ‘“‘parliament’s principal 


* Published by Allen and Unwin, 30s. 


place of debate "; John Mendelson ‘argues 
that MPs would be better served by an 
office and private secretary for each 
Member, a graduate research officer for 
every four Members, a greatly enlarged 
library with specialist staff, and so on: 
“All this will provide a conscientious 
MP with the information that committees 
will only grope at,” he says. 


SN: I would welcome the possibility of 
MPs having extra secretarial aid and re- 
search assistance; the present situation 
is so ludicrous with MPs scurrying all 
over the place trying to find working 
space, trying to make room in the lobbies 
and locker-rooms and so on. Even a 
junior official in a municipality has his 
own secretary. But something much 
more radical is needed. The committee 
system would provide parliament with a 
much more democratic machine. 


“ All the new MPs I know, from 
professors of politics to trades 
unionists, are united in frustration 
and criticism of the functioning of 
the House. My fear is that our 
most conservative colleagues felt 
the same once: perhaps it is only 
when you are first there ... that 
you rebel.” 

- Ben Whitaker, MP, Hampstead 

and Highgate Express, Septem- 

ber 23, 1966. 


I would envisage a committee to each 
ministry. The committee would work 
out policy before decisions were made, 
with the help of civil servants. The chair- 
man of the committee would be the 
minister; and the choice of the minister 
would not be exclusively a matter for 
the prime minister. Each committee 
would consist of Members from all par- 
ties, roughly in proportion to their over- 
all strength in parliament, as with com- 
mittees of local authorities. They would 
not be concerned merely with examining 
and investigating policy decisions in the 
way that auditors examine accounts, but 
with the formulation of decisions to be 
presented to parliament as a whole, just 
as local government committees present 
reports. Committee decisions, bills, etc, 
would be subject therefore to the over- 
riding approval of all MPs. 


At present, if one wants to have any 
influence on affairs, it is not to be had 
by making speeches in the Commons, 
but by lobbying beforehand. Big 
business, the bankers and even trade 
union bosses have much more influence 
on the formulation of policy \than the 
back-bench MP; he is the last person to 
be consulted; he oftens learns about new 
policy decisions through the medium of 
the press. The only real power that an 
MP has is vested in an authority which 
people think he has - he is regarded as a 
man of power - in other words, because 
of his position, he has the power to 
make publicity. 


Parliament is presented with a democra- 
tic facade but the inner reality is in 
many ways undemocratic, a system 


worked out carefully throughout the ages 
to prevent individual MPs from having 
any influence on affairs unless they are 
in some way close to the mainstream of 
government. I’d welcome Emrys Hughes’ 
idea of one-fifth of MPs annually coming 
up for re-election being given a trial, but 
this is not essential to the major objec- 
tive - which the committee proposal 
meets - of giving greater scope for the 
individual MP to press his point of view. 
PN: Perhaps a major fault with Emrys 
Hughes’ book is that he doesn’t take up 
the point of Bernard Shaw’s which he 
quotes: “‘ The British party system should 
be scrapped ruthlessly. It was invented 
two and a half centuries ago to nullify 
the House of Commons... ” Surely 
the party system ought to be abolished? 

And, secondly, if the Labour Party is a 
crusade, as Harold Wilson has said it 
is, why is the Labour back-bencher not 
able to exercise influence with govern- 
ment ministers through, for example, 
committees of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party? 


SN: I don’t see much hope of policy- 
changes being effected through the pres- 
ent structure of the PLP; but I do think 
political parties are necessary. 

Many party meetings become debates in 
which, as in parliament, the individual 
issue is submerged by the question of 
general confidence in the work of the 
party overall. In addition party meetings 
are much too short, are not held regu- 
larly, and they do not provide means of 
determining policy or of changing a 
policy once it has been formulated. As 
an adjunct to PLP meetings there are 
Party committees but these have no real 
power to determine policy. They are use- 
ful as sounding-boards for ministers 
ane the policy has already been formu- 
ated. 


To make it possible for an individual 
MP to vote against particular government 
measures without in any way challeng- 
ing the continued existence of the gov- 
emment, the whipping system would 
have to be relaxed very considerably. 
Why should a government resign if it 
retains the confidence of a majority in 
the Commons for 80% or 90% of its 
programme but is defeated on the re- 
mainder? Parliament imposes on the in- 
dividual MP alternatives of accepting 


or rejecting a package deal. Few MPs will 
vote against a particular item of legisla- 
tion if they think this is likely to en- 
danger the whole package. Thus there 
was an occasion recently on a piece of 
domestic legislation when I voted against 
two amendments put down by Conserva- 
tives which I believed to be correct, be 
cause they were not significant enough 
to warrant my standing out in favour of 
them. 

It should be possible for individual Mem- 
bers to reject part of the Party pro- 
gramme without endangering the whole 
of the programme on which they were 
elected. It is unfair that the threat of 
a genera) election should hang over the 
MP, making every issue an issue of 
confidence. 

PN: Would it be fair to argue that there 
is something drastically wrong with the 
Labour Party when Labour ministers are 
unwilling to consult about policy with 
Labour MPs? What happens to the min- 
ister that he should suffer the frustra- 
tions of the back-bencher when he first 
arrives in the Commons and yet ignore 
those frustrations when he achieves 
office? 

SN: I think Bernard Shaw was wrong 
when he said the basis of our system was 
the party system. It is in fact the cabinet 
system, which owes more to Sir Robert 
Walpole than any other man. It enabled 
him to impose his will throughout the 
parliamentary machine. The formula is 
roughly that every man has his price; 
and while bribery obviously is non-exist- 
ent today, the system of patronage is 
essentially the same. I was once shown 
round the Cabinet room by Harold Wil- 
son and there, in the place of honour, 
is not a picture of Keir Hardie, but of 
benign old Sir Robert Walpole. 

Every new MP is faced with the dilem- 
ma. He can either be outspoken and 
thus jeopardise his chances of advance- 
ment or he can suppress his views in 
the hope that at a later stage he will be 
able to do some good by obtaining power. 
The outsiders, who choose to speak their 
minds, may often become cynical as a re- 
sult of the frustrations of powerlessness, 
Unless MPs are given more power, over 
the course of time they will be reduced 
to the status of mere tourist attractions 
at some disadvantage because they don’t 
wear a distinctive uniform. 


Next week: 12 pages 


John Arden on the assassination 


of Kennedy 


Adrian Mitchell’s long poem: 
Peace is Milk 
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We must have £5000 by Christmas 


THE VITAL CHOICE FOR 


More money 
More support 
More activity... 


iw is now probable that before the end 
of 1966 the war in Vietnam will spread 
to invasion of North Vietnam and even 
of Laos and Cambodia, with further armed 
intervention in Thailand (there are already 
25,000 US troops there), and possibly, 
the bombing of China. 

War on this scale in South East Asia 
is taking us to the brink of a world war 
in Asia, and the use of nuclear weapons 
cannot be ruled out. It will also harden 
the growing confrontation between the 
rich, white nations and the poor, hungry, 
coloured peoples. 

Meanwhile, all progress towards dis- 
armament and a detente is blocked. So 
long as the war in Vietnam continues to 
escalate there can be no agreement on a 
non-proliferation treaty, on'a complete test 
ban, or on any other steps towards dis- 
armament. 

The United Nations grows daily more 
ineffective and powerless. Too many of the 
major powers, serving the dictates of the 
Cold War, have weakened its authority 
and limited its ability to play any mediat- 
ing role. 

The Labour Government has made its 


OR WE 
CLOSE 


opposed the foreign policy of which they 
are an expression. Since Labour came to 
power, we have tried, with very limited 
resources, to meet the new challenge of 
the Government’s broken promises, to 
state clearly the only alternatives to its 
policies. 

But we have been crippled by lack of 
money and starved of support, especially 
because many of those in the Labour 
Movement who used to be with us have 
been reluctant to oppose a Labour Govern- 
ment openly. So, side by side with the 
war in Vietnam, CND has moved from one 
crisis to another. 

It is not that we have done nothing. 
Considering our limited resources, we have 


own contribution to this disastrous state 
of affairs. By trying to maintain a nuclear 
capability, a neo-imperialist role East of 
Suez, expenditure on arms beyond our 
capacity, and a mythical “prestige” 
through sycophantic support of the United 
States in all circumstances, the Govern- 
ment has lost any ability to act independ- 
ently, has undermined our economic 
stability, and can do nothing to stop the 
increasingly rapid slide into World War 
Three. 

For more than eight years, CND has 
spoken for those who reject the im- 
morality and insanity of nuclear weapens, 
calling for unilateral action by Britain in 
renouncing them. We have consistently 


would have been little effective protest in 
Britain. But we have been able to do far 
too little—and as the threat of world war 
looms large, we find ourselves facing our 
most serious, and possibly final, financial 
crisis. 

So we started thinking about the un- 
thinkable. Our National Council said: 
“Fither we must raise enough money, re- 
cruit enough people, raise the level of 
activity and commitment to the Cam- 
paign—or we must close CND.” There is 
no point, we decided, in staggering from 
one crisis to the next, on a level which 
fails to meet the challenge facing Britain 
and the world. We must expand or end. 


WE FIGHT TO END THIS... 


A Vietnamese woman lies unconscious or ce in the street beneath the wheels of an army truck, 


while her child shrieks in terror 


performed miracles. Without CND there ~ 


by 
OLIVE GIBBS, 


chairman of CND, 
on behalf of the 
National Council 


We realise the gravity of this choice. If 
CND goes, there is no other organisation 
which can combine, locally and nationally, 
the same wide range of support. There is 
no other organisation which can pinpoint 
as starkly as CND the alternatives facing 
Britain. There is nothing else that can 
provide the same close links with move- 
ments in America and many other coun- 
tries. We are not, of course, the only peace 
movement in Britain. But we can claim 
that there is no other nation-wide organ- 
isation which can take our place. 

What would we do if we had the money 
and the commitment we need? Here are 
a few examples: 

We would provide much greater 
heip and services to our 400 local 
Groups—literature, films, speakers 
and organisers. 

We would publish many more 
leaflets, pamphlets and _ posters. 
Texts and designs are ready for the 


World War threatens in Asia 
Polaris is launched 
Nuclear weapons spread 
ts this the 
time to stop? 


printer. But we haven’t got the 
money. 

We would do far more to help and 
support the Left group of MPs with 
facts and information, services, plat- 
forms and local support. We have 
been doing as much as we could 
afford, but even this will have to stop 
unless we have more money. 

We would organise more and better 
demonstrations. At the moment we 
haven’t enough money to advertise 
them properly, to recruit for them 
effectively, to try out new ideas and 
techniques. There is to be a big inter- 
national demonstration on Vietnam 
on December 10. We ought to be able 
to spend £500 on this. We haven’t got 
it. 

We would take advertisements in 
newspapers, putting our case directly 
to the public both here and in 
America. We haven’t got the money 
to do this now. 

We would revive the campaign in 
the Universities which, on Vietnam, 
is the least effective in Europe. We 
have the promise of a visit from one 
one of the leaders of the student 
movement in America to start this 
off. But we haven’t the money to pay 
for literature and organisers. 

We need money, too, to finance 
new ideas and ways and means of 
putting our case which a group of 
artists and writers are working on. 
There are, of course, many other things 

we could do. The point is that, in our pre- 
sent financial situation, we can do nothing. 

THIS IS WHY WE ARE APPEAL- 
ING FOR £5,000 BY CHRISTMAS. 
Because we need more than money, be- 

cause we need commitment, too, our 
Council is recommending to Annual Con- 
ference that CND should now accept 
individual membership for the national 


.. AND STOP 
_THESE 


Campaign. The measure of our need js 
reflected in the fee we are proposing— 
10/- a quarter, £2 a year. 

Some may say that this is too high. We 
disagree. The price of two packets of 
cigarettes is little enough for work to 
ensure disarmament and peace and to meet 
the challenge of Polaris submarines, FII1A 
planes, the enormous arms budget, and 
the mounting horror of the war in Vietnam. 

So we ask for your donations now... 
and because the need is so urgent we ask 
not only for donations from you, but from 
your friends and relatives, from the 
organisations and churches to which you 
belong, from your offices, factories and 
workshops. Write now for copies of this 
appeal and make sure it goes to every 
individual and to every organisation which 
has ever worked or marched with CND. 

The first British Polaris submarine 
has been launched. Is this a time to 
close CND down? 

French nuclear tests are taking 
place in the Pacific. The spread of 
nuclear weapons continues. Is_ this 
the moment to end the Campaign? 

Our friends in America tell us that 
the only way to turn America from 
her present policies in Vietnam lies 
in the withdrawal of support by her 
present allies, particularly Britain. 
Can this be achieved without CND? 

It is because we believe that the Cam- 
paign is more necessary now than ever 
before that we ask for your help to keep it 
alive. 
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